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THE ART OF RAISING POULTRY. 
WERE any one to consult nine-tenths of treat his sheep or his oxen in this way. He 
our farmers as to their experience in poultry- would laugh at such a suicidal policy; and 


given that it is not 
very profitable, 
And so it is, as 
practised by most 
of those who en- 
gage in it in this 
country and in Eng- 
land. The major- 
ity of poultry-rais- 
ers regard their 
chickens as some- 
thing more to be 
endured than cared 
for. They keep 
them in miserable 
hovels, devoid of 
light and fresh air, 
and reeking with 
filth and vermin, or 
they turn them into 
the roads, where 
they must suffer 
with either heat or 
cold.. When food 
is given them at all, 
it is with a reluc- 
tant hand; as 
though it were 
thrown away. The 
consequence is, that 
the fowls lead a 
miserable exist- 
ence, die soon, and 
are nothing but 
trouble and expense 
to the farmer. 
This is the cause of 
the immense num- 
ber of poor, tough 
chickens that dis- 
grace our tables, 
No farmer would 
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system which would best repay his care, the 
object of his greatest neglect. 


Chickens are like human beings. ‘They 


thrive best when well treated. They need a 
plenty of fresh air, water, exercise, comfort 
and cleanliness. If these are given them, 
they more than repay the trouble bestowed 
upon them ; if they are denied, they are nearly 


_ a“ dead loss.” 


That this is true is shown by the success 
which has attended the efforts of the poultry- 
growers of France. This branch of industry 
is conducted by the small farmers of the em- 
pire—four millions in number—occupying 


farms averaging eight acres in extent. The 
consumption of eggs in France is enormous, 
being estimated at 275,000,000. year for Paris 
alone; while some idea of the amount ex- 
ported may be formed from the fact that there 
are sent merely to England over 365,000,000 
every year, and this number is steadily in- 
creasing. Besides this, we must take into 
account the fowls raised for the table, and it 
is a well-known fact that the French are very 
fond of tender chickens, They have reason 
tobe; for their fowls are not the tough, skinny 
creatures we are forced to put.up with, but 
as rich, fat and tender as the most fastidious 


epicure could desire. It would greatly rejoice 
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the hearts of our farmers to visit the dead 
poultry show in Paris at Christmas, where 
birds weighing twelve pounds and upwards 
are the rule and not the exception, being in 
size more like turkeys than chickens. 

Now there is no reason why American fowls 
should not equal those of France, or why 
American farmers should not find egg and 
poultry-raising just as profitable as it is in 
that country. There is no natural barrier in 
the way. We have here every advantage 
enjoyed there. The cause of the difference 
we have described is simply this :—the French 
farmers carefully improve their advantages, 
while our own neglect 
them. The former re- 
gard their poultry as 
worthy of the greatest 
care on their part, 
while the latter do not 
think them of the 
slightest considera- 
tion. The fact is, that 
the farmers of this 
country have never 
given their poultry a 
fair trial, and really do 
not know what they 
are capable of doing. 

It is with the hope 
of creating a new in- 
terest in this business 
that we devote some 
space this month to 
the manner in which 
poultry-raising is con- 
ducted in France. 

The engraving on 
the first page repre- 
sents a model French 
poultry-house for 1200 
laying hens, or, with 
the cocks, about 1320 birds. It is in two 
stories, and divided into four equal compart- 
ments, each of which is occupied with a simi- 
lar number of fowls of about the same age, 
and is filled at once with selected spring 
hatched chickens, by which arrangement the . 
whole compartment is entirely cleared at the 
same time. ‘ 

The poultry-house is sixty-six feet in length, 
fifteen feet in depth, and seven and a half feet 
in height from floor to ceiling. The three 
interior partitions are transversal, and very 
light, ‘The walls may be of brick or stone, or 
any other durable material, and on the front 
and ends is a veranda, which keeps the walls 
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cool in the summer, and a gallery about five 
feet in width, carrying a little railway, the use 
of which will be described further on, 

Each compartment is provided with a door- 
way six feet high and three feet three inches 
in width, with three apertures at the bottom 
for the passage of one hen atatime. An easy 
ladder leads from the ground to these door- 
ways. The doors slide on little rails, instead 
of opening on hinges, thus leaving the gallery 
perfectly tree at all times. 

Windows are placed at convenient distances 
for ventilation. They are protected in sum- 
mer by Venetian blinds, which may be opened 
or shut at pleasure. In very cold weather 
they are covered inside with woolen curtains. 
In summer either coarse muslin or wire gauze 
is substituted to keep out the flies. Ventila- 
tion is further secure, 
by earthenware pipes. 
The fresh air pipe is 
fitted into the floor ® 
and furnishes an abun- (J 
dant supply of fresh f 
oxygen, while another, 
opening from the ceil- 
ing, carries off the {a 
vitiated air. The roof- 
ing is generally of /" 
thatch, as it secures a 
more equable tempera- 
ture than tiles or 
slates, being warmer 
in winter and cooler 
in summer. | 

The system of ven- & 
tilation is one of the 
most important fea- 
tures of the building, 
as upon it depends to a great degree the 
success of the whole undertaking. 

The upper story, as we have said, is the real 
hen-house, the interior of the compartments 
all being similar, as shown in the second 
engraving. Four perches are placed, two by 
two, on the right and left of the entrance, 
in the direction of the depth of the building. 
Each perch is ten feet long, and contains four 
bars, affording room for eighty-four hens, at 


the rate of six square inches nearly to each.’ 


Each compartment of the poultry-house will, 
therefore, lodge 336 fowls, giving them ample 
room. ‘The ordinary construction of the 
perches or roosting-places is not adopted; for 
while that usually consists of a rough kind of 
ladder, with flat or round rungs, the lowest 


about eight inches from the floor, and carried - 
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up to within six or eight inches of the roof— 
the perch now recommended consists of four 
flat bars, put together like seats or benches. 
They are movable, so as readily to admit of 
the floor being cleaned. Each bar consists of 
a thick piece of wood, four to five inches wide, - 
and suitably spaced, resting on feet sixteen 
inches from the ground,—a height very con- 
venient to all breeds of fowls, even the heaviest. 
The advantage of this horizontal arrangement 
must be evident; for the birds avoid the risk 
of climbing up to great heights, and the in- 
juries resulting from frequent falls. As all 
the fowls are orf the same level, there is no 
disputing for places, as with the ordinary 
perches on which the strongest birds usually 
compete for the highest places. Besides, the — 
birds at this low elevation breathe a purer 


THE HEN-HOUSE KITCHEN. 


atmosphere than when perched higher up.— 
An open space, six feet wide, separates the 
perches into two divisions; in the middle of 
which the pipe to admit fresh or warm air 
rises through the floor from the kitchen below ; 
thus, in cold weather, warmth and thorough 
ventilation are both secured, which is a much 
better arrangement than depending for 
warmth on the foul emanations arising from a 
cow-house or stable. - 

As the object in view is the production of 
eggs, provision must be made for the establish- 
ment of numerous nests. It fs no trifling 
matter to provide and arrange sufficient nests 
for the daily laying of 800 hens at the time of 
their greatest fecundity. To economize space, 
the nests are placed in five tiers against the 
front and back walls. Allowing a space of ten 
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inches for each nest, and putting thirty-six on 
each tier, we obtain room for 180 hens with 
comfort. The lowest tier is fourteen inches 
above the floor, and the uppermost not more 
than five feet above it. 

The construction of these nests is extremely 
simple. It consists of a trough, made of rough 
boards, placed against the wall, and resting 
upon iron brackets, so that it may be removed 
when desirable. It is separated inside by 
movable partitions sliding in grooves, about 
ten inches apart. In the four upper rows the 
fronts of the troughs form a kind of ladder or 
steps. Two ladders, light and narrow, lead 
from the floor to the nests, and render the 
bird’s access to them quite easy. The hen in 
quest of her nest reaches it peaceably, without 


she quits it in the same manner, as each end 
of the poultry-house is provided with its 
ladders. 

Each nest is furnished—not with hay, for 
which mites have a strong predilection—but 
with a small quantity of clean broken barley, 
or oat straw. This lining must be changed 
every week; which is done by removing the 
boards forming the divisions of the nests, and 
then carefully cleaning out the bottom from 
every kind of impurity. 

In the construction and fittings of the poul- 
try-house, as little wood as possible should be 
employed, so as to offer no more refuge for 
vermin than is absolutely unavoidable. Pine 
wood, from the resin it contains, is very offen- 
sive to vermin, and it should be employed in 
preference. The floor is covered with a layer 


of very fine sand, thickest under the perches, 
so as to prevent the excrements reaching the 
floor, and render their removal easier by ab- 
sorbing all the moisture and retarding fer- 
mentation. Calcareous earth must be care- 
fully avoided, as it decomposes the guano, and 
causes the liberation of ammoniacal gas, which 
is injurious to the fowls. Every morning the 
surface is scraped with a light wooden hoe, 
to remove the accumulated excrements, which 
constitute a valuable guano. The walls are 
covered with a smooth, white surface of 
hydraulic lime, and kept scrupulously clean. 

A thermometer is an appendage indispensa- 
bly necessary to the poultry-house, particular- 
ly on the approach of summer and of winter. 
The temperature should not be allowed to fall 
below 60°, nor rise above 70°. 

The gallery is pro- 
vided with ladders at 
each end, and runs 
round the east, south, 
and west fronts of the 
building. It carries a 
| railway, upon which 
' the trucks containing 
food are deposited on 
a turntable,and wheel- 
ed to each compart- 
\ ment as required. At 

the east and west ends 
of the gallery cranes 
and pulleys are placed, 
by which the sand, 
food and straw are 
hauled up, and the 
eggs and manure low- 
ered down. 


When the truck is, . 


employed to remove the manure, a kind of flat 
tumbril is placed upon it, to prevent its be- 
coming soiled. The compartments aré cleaned 
every morning after the birds have quitted 
them. The eggs are packed in boxes of 300 
each, in dry sand, bran, chaff or ashes, and 
conveyed to the egg-house. 

There is a decided advantage in having the 
poultry-house at this elevation, as it is thereby 
secured from many dangers and accidents, 
The ladders may be removed at night to an 
outhouse, or other convenient place, and 
locked up; thus securing the house from the 
encroachments of marauders, both biped and 
quadruped, The houses will be warmer, drier 
and more salubrious than if on the ground 
floor. 


A great deal of ingenuity has been expend- | 
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ed on contrivances for nest-boxes, some 
breeders of birds insisting upon one form and 
material, others upon another. Nests may be 
contrived of separated wooden boxes, of a 
circular hassock of soft straw ropes, of brick 
receptacles, or of osier baskets. 

Baskets possess the recommendation of 
ventilation and lightness, and are easily re- 
moved; but the objection that lies against 
them is, that they harbor vermin, such as fleas, 
lice, etc. But these may be got rid of by 
washing the nests from timé to time, and dry- 
ing them in the sun; or by beating them with 
sticks, and rubbing on a little paraffine oil, 
which is obnoxious to insects. 

Nests are generally made too small. They 
should be sufficiently large to afford the hen 
ample room, not only for her body, but also 
for her tail; for if this 
be bent while the hen 
is sitting, she must al- 
ways be uncomforta- 
ble. 

We come now to the 
ground floor, which is, 
like the hen-house, 
djvided into four com- 
partments. The kitch- 
en is designed for 
cooking the various 
articles of food given 
to the fowls. It con- 
tains a furnace, heat- 
ing two coppers. The 
cooking is done by 
steam, and hot air 
from the furnace is 
conveyed by pipes to 
other parts of the 
building where it may be required, such as 
the hatching-room and hen-house. In one 
corner is a stairway, leading to a cellar below, 
where potatoes and other vegetables are kept. 
The arrangement of this compartment is 
shown in the third engraving. 

The fourth engraving exhibits the Seed 
Room. The arrangements of this room de- 
mand much care and foresight, so as to secure 
the preservation of grain and meal from injury 
and the depredations of vermin. 

The bins for keeping a small stock of bran 
and meal in are double compartments. They 
present some peculiarities of construction. 
Thus, the bottom is inclined, to facilitate 
emptying; they are fastened by lock and key, 
and are emptied at the bottom, so that the 
portion least ventilated and most liable to 


damage is first removed. Each compartment 
has two distinct covers—one, of wire gauze, 
which may be locked while the wooden one 
is left open, thus affording ventilation and 
security at the same time. 

The Hatching-Room is shown in the fifth 
engraving. On one side of the room, and 
partly at one end, the nests are arranged upon 
a double dresser placed against the wall, near 
together, but not touching each other. 

The nests are baskets of osier, measuring on 
the inside, in length, fifteen inches; breadth, 
twelve inches at top, and nine and a half at 
bottom; depth, ten inches. Each has a cover, 
and is accompanied by a piece of flannel of 
the size of the cover. The baskets are so 
contrived that fron handles may be quickly 
attached. 


A table with a drawer, a thermometer, a reg- 
istry book and writing materials and a little 
cupboard, complete the furniture of this room, 
which can be warmed and darkened to any 
degree required. 

On the outside of the hatching-room, in the 
southern face of the building, and protected 
from the weather by the overhanging gallery, 
two rows of twelve coops each are inserted in 
the wall, in which the sitting hens are placed 
to be fed. The sides and upper portion of the 
coops which project from the wall are of solid 
wood, but each coop communicates with the 
hatching-room by an opening in the rear, 
closed by a trap-door. The arrangement is 
shown in the engraving of the hatching-room, 
where the coops are on the left wall. By this 


plan, those charged with the care of the sitting 
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hens have no need of going out of the hatch- 
ing-room to take. the birds to be fed, or to 
fetch them in when that is done. The coops 
are built on the flat surface of the foundation 
of the walls, at about six inches above the 
ground, and are consequently quite dry. The 
hens in the lower tier are on the ground, 
which is covered with fine sand, for the coops 
are without bottoms. The front of the coops 
is closed with bars, between which the hens 
can thrust their heads, to get at the food 
placed in earthen pans outside. Each coop 
affords a space of sixteen inches in height by 
fifteen inches in breadth. The partitions pro- 
ject beyond the bars of the coop, so that the 
hens cannot see each other while feeding. 
During incubation, a screen divides the hatch- 
ing-room into two parts,so that the going 
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and returning, while conveying the sitting 
hens to the coop and returning them to their 
nests are not asource of disturbance to the 
_ others. The food is all prepared for the hens 
before they are put into the eoops: these must 
be kept scrupulously clean. 
_ It is important that the hatchings should all 
be completed by the end of April, whenever 
possible. When that operation is over, the 
hatching-room must be thoroughly cleaned, 
the nests washed, and everything likely to 
harbor vermin removed. If fleas or lice have 
found their way into the room, rubbing the 
woodwork with paraffine oil will effectually 
drive them away. 

The Egg-Room, seen in our sixth engraving, 
_ completes the ground floor. The eggs keep 

best when deposited in a dry, clean place, 
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equally sheltered against extremes of heat and 
cold. In our poultry-house the egg-room is 
at the northern extremity of the building, and 
has the advantage of an eastern aspect. On 
the right and on the left of the entrance it is 
fitted with rails, upon which the trucks with 
the egg-boxes run. Perfect order reigns in 
this department in the arrangement of the 
boxes, each of which bears the date of its 
arrival in the room, so that the age of any box 
of eggs can always be accurately ascertained. 
An account is also kept of the delivery of 
each box disposed of; and by a simple series 
of entries in a book kept for that purpose, the 
transactions of this department may at any 
moment be ascertained ata glance. A corner 
is reserved for eggs selected for hatching, and 
means are provided for preserving them until 
the season arrives 
when they become 
scarce and dear. 

Such is the manner 
in which the great 
poultry business of 
France is carried on. 
We recommend it to 
every farmer, and ad- 
vise him to imitafe it 
as far as lies in his 
power. No doubt the 
principal objection to 
this will be that it re- 
quires a heavy outlay 
in the first instance. 
So it does, but it 
brings in a heavy prof- 
it in the end. Any 
one who has visited 
our large city markets, 
and who has noticed the extravagant prices 
asked for such chickens as are sold there, will 
easily understand how much can be made by 
a farmer willing to incur a little expense for 
raising a superior quality of fowls. Last win- 
ter in the Boston markets chickens brought 
thirty cents per pound. By raising fowls to 
weigh from ten to twelve pounds, a large 
profit might be realized. 

To those who care to try the experiment 
we would say a few words. The first thing 
to be done is to set-apart a piece of ground 
for a poultry yard. The more that can be 
spared for this purpose, the better, as chickens 
love a plenty of room to run about. This lot 
should be planted with shade trees and bushes 
which will afford the fowls a means of cooling 
themselves in hot weather, and furnish them 
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with the insects of which they are so fond. 
If farmers will plant their plum trees in their 
poultry yards they will find it advantageous, 
as the fowls will soon relieve the trees of the 
curculio, without injuring the.tree or the fruit. 
There should also be a grass plot convenient, 
as chickens make the green blades one of their 
chief articles of diet. By this arrangement 
the fowls are prevented from roaming over the 
farm and garden and scratching where they 
do harm. 

The poultry-house should be arranged as 
near as possible according to the plan we have 
described above. A sand or dust-heap must 
be established. It'should be boarded up at 
the -sides, else it will be quickly seatiered 


she decreases in -value for this purpose, and 
may be fattened for the table. Each hen will 
hateh four broods of chickens in a year, and 
if the care that we have mentioned is bestowed 
upon them the mortality of the young chicks 
will be very greatly diminished. Suppose we 
take a hundred hens. With proper care each 
will average ten chicks at each sitting, or, in 
the course of a year, four thousand. Another 
hundred hens kept for layers would, in a year, 
produce twelve thousand eggs. An abundance 
of food, and a proper degree of warmth will 
increase the laying upwards of thirty eggs a 
year—a result that is worthy of consideration, 
seeing that it may be attained by due attention 
to insignificant details, without more expense. 


through the fence into the garden. This 
sand-heap is indispensable, as the fowls cannot 
get rid of the vermin that infest them without 
it; and the irritability caused by the presence 
of parasites materially checks their fattening. 
It must not be forgotten that the offal of 
poultry furnishes a valuable manure, quite 
equal to guano, and will bring as high a price. 
-It is much esteemed by market gardeners, 
and will almost repay the farmer for the ex- 
pense of establishing his poultry-house and 
yard. The amount furnished by each well-fed 
hen in a year is seventeen pints, from which 


’ data a correct calculation of the whole quan- 


tity may be made. 
A good hen will lay about 120 eggs for the 
fpst four years of her existence, after which 


Thus,<t will be seen, although the expendi- 
ture may be large in the eutset, the profits to 
those who are willing to go into the business 
with the proper spirit may be also very. great. 
The principal expense is in preparing and 
stocking the place. The food costs little, and 
may be raised on the farm, The scraps of 
meat left from the table, if cut up into small 
pieces, will furnish a fair supply of animal food. 

Of course we do not mean to lay down a 
fixed” and invariable rule for every one. We 
have simply presented principles which may 
be applied generally, but we think the more 
rigidly they are complied with the greater will 
be the success of the farmer. Thus, the reader 
will admit, poultry-raising may be made highly 
profitable. 
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THE MELODY OF THE WOODS. 


BY MES. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


The merle and mavis, 
‘Each tuneful avis, 
Fiitting in gay and glinting plumage; 
Poured full libation, 
As when a nation [age- 


& Huzzas for a name, tn grateful hom- 


Soft winds were wreathing 


*Mong green leaves, breathing 

A music that moved to gentle dances; 
And waltz, cotillon, 
Wrought out the million, 

With unheard feet, in the sunset 


glances. 


The rfll’s joy-measure, 
The birds’ voiced pleasure, 
Wind airs—to these as the spirit lis- 


presence 
Where shifting halos gleamed and 
glistened. 


So seeming human 

Its shape of woman, 

» It set wild human pulses bounding; 
While sweetly solemn, 

mem She graced the flowery scene sur- 
rounding ; 

Harkening, gazing, 


Two hands upraising, 
As tracing notes upon unseen pageg, 


Her foot light pressing 


The moss caressing, [sages. 
a And crowned with fragrant ferns and 
My heart remembers, 


As scenes in embers— _[tinder: 
Hi O, love's a flame, and man’s heart is 
That thus my fairy 

Her pinions airy [hinder. 
§ Unfolded, while madly I strove to 


Ah, me! the fleetness 
©. Of earthly sweetness; —_[portal.” 
prayed, “ O goddess, rest ‘neath m, 
She smiled in fading 

(Night shades were braiding), 
Avi whispered, “ "Tis thou must be 
immortal.” 


A brook went singing, In groves I linger; 
Its silver flinging _ ‘Would Nature's finger 
In free spray over the begging mosses; Might yet unveil that radiant comer; 
, Shunned the wild chasm That fair ideal, 
* Of dank miasm, Which may be real 


Where monk’s-hood raised its shadowy crosses. When the soul has passed to endless summer. 


> 
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HINDOO CUSTOMS, 

The engraving on page 95 represents the 
interior of a Hindog hut at meal time. The 
husband is seated upon a mat, eating his 


boiled rice with his fingers, while his wife is 


standing by him, ready to obey his commands. 
She is never permitted to eat with her hus- 
band, but waits upon him as his servant, and 
when he has finished his repast, she eats what 
is left, in a retired place. 


This little scene is very characteristic, for 
it shows at a glance the condition of woman 


in the East. She is there “a servant of ser- 
vants.” She has no position in society, and 
is in all things entirely at the mercy of her 
husband. The birth of a daughter Is regarded 
by a Hindoo family as a great calamity. 
When she is only twelve or thirteen years of 
age, she is sent away by her parents to be- 
come the wife of a man whom she, perhaps, 
has never seen, and in the selection of a hus- 
band her wishes are not regarded. Once a 
wife, her bondage is complete, for the Shas- 
ters, or sacred writings, thus define her duties, 
“When in the presence of her husband, a 


woman must keep her eyes upon her masté?, ff 


and be ready to receive his commands. When 


he speaks, she must be quiet, and listen to | 
nothing beside. When he calls, she must | 


leave everything else, and attend upon him 
alone. A woman has no other god on earth 


than her husband. The most excellent of all |, 
good works that she can perform is to gratify ‘ 


him with the strictest obedience. This should 
be her only devotion. Though he be aged, 
infirm, dissipated, a drunkard, or a debauchee, 
she must still regard him as her god. She 
must serve him with all her might, obeying 
him in all things, spying no defects in his 
character, and giving him no cause for dis- 


quiet. If he laughs, she must also laugh; if 


he weeps, she must also weep; if he sings, she 
must be in an ecstasy. She must never eat 
until her husband is satisfied. Ifhe abstains, 
she must also fast; and she must abstain from 
whatever food her husband dislikes.” 

This is rather hard on “lovely woman,” 
and we think the institution of divorce, as it 
exists in this country, would be rather popu- 
lar with the ladies in India. 


A Waa’s Query.—The best description of 
weakness we have ever heard is the wag’s 
query to his wife when she gave him some 
chicken broth, if she would not try to coax that 
chicken to wade through the soup once more. 
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THE ENIGHTS 
The engraving on this page represents the 
dress of the different classes of the once 
powerful order of the Templars, or Knights of 


the Temple. This order was founded about 
the year 1118 by Hugues de Payens and 
Geoffroi de St. Omer, and seven other knights, 
for the purpose of protecting the pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulchre, who were greatly harass- 
ed by bands of marauding Saracens. They 
bound themselves by a solemn vow to do this, 


and also to chastity and poverty, to protect 
the Holy Sepulehre, to dare any danger in 
support of each other, and never to turn back 
from less than three adversaries. They re- 
ceived their name from the fact that they 


were quartered originally in a house near the 
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Temple, The order increased slowly at first, 
but at length Baldwin IL, king of Jerusalem, 
gave itan impetus by assigning the knights 
quarters in a part of his palace. In) 1128 
Pope Honorius IL, at the instigation of St. 
Bernard, conferred upon the order certain 
privileges which constituted them an inde- 
pendent community, and also bestowed upon 
them their distinctive dress, which consisted 
of a white mantle with a red cross on the left 
breast. They also bore this emblem on a 


_ white banner. From these circumstahees 


they were frequently called the Red Cross 
Knights. Later, they reared a banner of 
their own, which was composed of a field of 
alternate stripes of black and white, typical 
of their love for their friends and hatred for 
their foes. This they called beauseant, which 


term soon became well known as their war 
ery. So renowned did the knights become for 
their prowess, that their banner always 
marked the hottest of the fight, and led the 
way to victory. 

The high reputation which they won, and 
the favors which were bestowed upon them by 
European princes, drew many men, even of the 
highest birth, to their ranks, and from a small, 
weak, and poor band they became the 
wealthiest and most powerful, and finally the 
most dreaded and hated order in Christendom. 
From Palestine they spread into Europe, 
where they increased rapidly in numbers, 
wealth and influence. 

The government of the order consisted of a 
Grand Master, electéd by a chapter of the 
knights, and who had under him aseneschal and 
other high officers; provincial masters, who 
presided over the countries in which the order 
had possessions ; priors, who had charge of the 
districts into which those countries were divid- 
ed; and preceptors, who were placed at the 
head of single houses. For over one hundred 
and seventy-three years after the establishment 
of the order, the Grand Master resided in Pales- 
tine, which was the seatof government ; and the 
chapter of this province had the powers of a 
general chapter when that body was not in 
session. In the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the order possessed over nine thousand 
lordships and estates. The Grand Master was 
‘always a Frenchman, and had the power and 
state of a sovereign prince. 

At first only those who had received the 


knighthood were admitted to the order.” 


Later, inferior grades were established, such 
as squires, who attended the knights in battle, 
and serving brothers, who performed the 


menial offices. Ecclesiastics were also admit- . 


ted, who filled the positions of chaplains, 
secretaries, and sometimes of preceptors. 

In 1291 the Templars were compelled to 
leave Palestine, the country having passed 
into the hands of the Saracens, and retire to 
Cyprus, which island they purchased from 
Richard L.,of England. At length they be- 
came so haughty and arrogant, that they 
drew upon themselves the suspicion and 
jealousy of the European monarchs. They 
neglected the true objects of their order, and 
meddied in matters of state. They oppressed 
those below them to a degree that made them 
hated and feared. They were frequently 
guilty of treachery in their political conduct, 
as their course in the sixth crusade proves. 


When Philip the Fair, of France, came to 
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the throne he was favorable to the order, but 
the haughty Templars treated him in sucha 
manner that he vowed their destruction. To 
accomplish this, he offered to raise Bertrand 
de Got, the Archbishop of Sens, to the 
Papal throne, then vacant, if he would com- 
ply with certain conditions, all of which, save 
one, were revealed to him. Bertrand con- 
sented, and when he became Pope, under the 
title of Clement V., was informed that the re- 
maining condition was the destruction of the 
Templars. To this, also, he consented. 

In 1306, Jacques de Molay, the Grand 
Master, was enticed to Paris, upon the pretext 
of being wanted to attend a consultation with 
reference to a new crusade, and, on an ap- 
pointed day, was arrested and imprisoned, 
together with all the Templars in France. 
Their immense possessions were seized by 
the king, whose wealth was gredtly augment- 
ed thereby. The Templars were accused of 
witchcraft, heresy, idolatry, and a number of 


other crimes. Some of the charges may have 


been well-founded, but many were absurd and 
even impossible. The king prevailed, how- 
ever. He kept the treasures of the order, 
and transferred their landed possessions to 
the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The Templars were tortured to 
confess their guilt, and many of them were | 
burned at the stake, and the remainder ban- 
ished. Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master, 
and the Grand Prior of France, were among 
the last of the victims. They died with great 
firmness and heroism. 

With this tragedy the order suddenly ex- 
pired all over Europe, save in Portugal, where 
the knights changed their name to that of 
Chevaliers of Christ, under which title the 
order still exists in that country. 

The curious reader will find the history of 
the organization related in any standard work 
upon the Crusades, or Chivalry. The popu- 
lar idea of the Templars is chiefly gained 
from the masterly romance of Ivanhoe, which 
contains, perhaps, the best picture of the 
order at the time of its destruction to be 
found in any work of fiction. 


ANIMAL FLOWEBS. 

We offer to the reader on page 99 another 
collection of these interesting specimens. 
Figure 1 is the Thick-Horned Anemone. 
This species is sometimes five inches in 
diameter. The mouth, which is seen in the 
centre of the horned mass, is of a delicate 
straw color. The tentacles, or horns, are 
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Both the petals of the flower and the arms of 
the animal. By means of them food is seized 
and forced. into the mouth. They are of a 
white color, variegated with bands of delicate 
pink, and the body or stem is of a rich orange 


is very much like the ‘specimen described 
above. The mouth is in the centre, and the 
tentacles surrounding it are used as arms. 
Figures 3 and 4 are Plumose Anemones of 
different colors. ‘The prevalent colors of this 
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brown, thickly sprinkled with tubercles of 


bright yellow. Figure 2 is the Gemmed 
Anemone. The name is derived from the 
gem-like appearance produced by the peculiar 
arrangement and brilliancy of its colors. It 


species are snow-white, orange, pale scarlet, 
and blood-red. They are among the most 
beautiful of this class of animal flowers. 
Figure 5 is the Aurtculalike Lucernaria. 
Its color resembles the pink, but in form it is 
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more like the Convolvulus than the Auricula. 
Figure 6 is the Rod-like Sea Pen. On page 
432 of Ballou’s Magazine for June, the reader 
will find a description of the Phosphoric Sea- 
Pen, of which this is a variety. It derives its 
name from its supposed resemblance to a 
quill pen. The branches are generally of a 
beautiful purple color, and consist of a series 
of polyps connected by spines. The animal 
possesses to a limited extent the power of 
propelling itself through the water. 
A VOLCANIC LAKE. 

The Atlantic and Indian Oceans contain 
many curious islands,some of which have 
been thrown up above the waves quite re- 
cently, by subterrafiean convulsions, and in 
some places the navigation has been rendered 
exceedingly dangerous, as these formations 
do not always project above the water, but 
sometimes simply form dangerous reefs, on 
which a vessel may be dashed to pieces before 
it is aware of its danger. Some marine 
volcanoes are merely temporary, and disap- 


extinct, but still leave their huge masses 
above the waves. One of this latter class is 
the Island of St. Paul’s, in the Indian Ocean. 
This island contains a remarkable lake or 
basin, represented in the engraving on page 
101. Itis an extinct volcanic crater in the 
form of an inverted cone. Its circumference 
at the top is two and a quarter miles, and at 
the water's edge one mile and three-quarters. 
Its depth is eight hundred and eighty feet, 
and the depth of the water is one. hundred 
and eighty feet. About six feet from the 
lake, and near the narrow channel which 
connects it with the ocean, is a hot spring, in 
which fish caught here have been expeditious- 
ly cooked. The engraving represents the 
officers and crew of an American frigate en- 
gaged in exploring the lake. 
THE NEW PUZZLE. 

Our young readers write us grateful letters 
for the interest which we have manifested in 
catering to their amusement. For the ben- 
efit of the children we publish the following 
puzzle, which requires patience and attention 
to carry out the designs. The engraving will 
aid the readers in the work: 

Cut out two discs of stiff cardboard; one 
having acircle drawn upon it of any diameter, 
say from two to three inches, and the other a 
circle of just twice the diameter; leaving good 
margins beyond. Divide the circumference of 


pear after a short time, while others become . 
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the smaller circle into any number of equal 
parts; six will be found practically the most 
convenient number; moreover, the division 
into six is easy; the radius of any circle ap- 
plied, by means of a pair of compasses, from 
point to point of the circumference, goes 
exactly six times. Small round wooden pegs 
must be inserted at the points of division, and 
fastened with thick gum or sealing wax; the 
sticks of congreve matches cut into short 
lengths will answer the purpose well. Also, 
divide the large circle into twice as many 
parts as the small one, joining every two 
diametrically opposite points of division by 
straight lines passing through the centre of 
the circle. Along these lines, slits or grooves 
are to be cut out just wide enough to admit 
the pegs; and should be so cut that one of 
the lines previously drawn would (if not cut 
away) be exactly in the middle of each slit. 

It will now be found that the small disc 
may be placed against the large one as in the 
diagram, each of the pegs passing through 
one of the slits. The centre of the small disc 
should previously be cut out, leaving the card- 
board in the form of a ring, so as to hide the 
position of the slits as little as possible; and 
the puzzle will be completed by placing a 
similar ring (having a circle accurately di- 
vided as before, and perforated to receive the 
pegs) upon the opposite side of the large disc, 
the other ends of the pegs being passed 
through it and secured. 

The puzzle is how to get the double ring of 
cardboard to the opposite edge of the large 
circle. It will be found that on giving the 
ring a circular motion on its centre, it will at 
the same time move round the larger circle fh 
the opposite direction. 

’ ‘The two cardboard rings should be made to 
hold the large disc tightly between them, 
otherwise they will move too readily upon 
being touched, and the value of the puzzle, as 
& puzzle, will be impaired. The only points 
remaining to be noted, are, first, that the slits 
in the large disc should be cut just so far 
beyo:.d the divided circle as to allow the 
centres of the pegs (which centres should as 
nearly as possible coincide with the points of 
division in the small circle) to be at certain 
times in the circumference of the large circle; 
secondly, that the ring should be of such 
width (from its inner to its outer edge) as to 
cover all the points necessarily formed at the 
centre of the large disc by the crossing of the 
slits. This will keep them flat, and give com- 
pleteness to the whole, 
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In the diagram the dptted circles are those The above is founded ypon the following 
which are to be divided, and of which one must mathematical principle:—;Let there be two 
be ofa diameter exactly twice that ofthe other. circles, one having a diameter double that of 
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the other; and the small circle being placed 
inside the large one, touching its circumfer- 
ence, imagine a double motion to be given 
to the small circle such that it shall turn once 
upon its own centre in the same time in which 
it performs a complete revolution about the 
centre of the larger circle, the two motions 
being in opposite directions. Under these 
conditions it may be shown that every point 
in the circumference of the small circle moves 
in a straight line, namely, along some diam- 
eter of the large circle—backwards and for- 
wards as the motion is continued. I is this 
fact which enables the cardboard ring in the 
puzzle to move round the disc while points in 
the circle described upon the former are con- 
fined to straight lines, Practically, it is not 


necessary to try to giye the two equal mo- 
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tions ; from the guidance afforded by the slits, 
and from the manner in which the pegs bear 
upon them, the rotary motion given to the 
ring naturally produces that of revolution 
also. 
It is worth remarking that the double 
motion described above is the same as would 
be produced if, the two cireles being placed 
relatively as there indicated, the smaller 
circle be conceived to roll along the circum- 
ference of the larger one; the two circumfer- 
ences always touching and never sliding one 
on the other. 


TORONTO, CANADA WEST. 
Toronto is one of the most flourishing places 
in British America. The engraving on page 
103 gives an excellent general view of the 
city, with its spires and furnace-chimneys 
rising against the sky, while the foreground 
is animated by the introduction of a great 
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variety of shipping. It is built on a curving 
bay on the north-western shore of Lake On- 
tario, and is about five hundred miles north- 
west of Washington. The bay is entered by 
& narrow opening, and is separated only from 
the lake by a peninsula six miles long, part of 
which is shown in our picture. This point 
encloses a fine basin, formerly a commodious 
and excellent harbor. The peninsula is called 
Gibraltar Point. The town rises gently from 
the water’s edge, the observatory being one 
hundred feet above the lake. The: streets 
generally cross each other at right angles. 


QUIRAUG. 

The engraving on page 104 represents a 
remarkable formation in the Isle of Skye, 
known as the Quiraug. The island on which 
this natural wonder is found, is the largest of 
the Hebrides, It lies off the west coast of 
Scotland, afid forms a part of Inverness-shire, 
from the mainland of which it is separated by 
the narrow strait of och Alsh. The surface 
of the island is mountainous. In the centre 
are the Cuchullin hills and othersummits, rising 
to the height of two or three thousand feet 


the sea. The shores, especially in the 


north, are bold and picturesque, and are in- 
dented by many inlets or lochs, In the north- 
east there are basaltic columns equal to those 
of Staffa. Zhere are many cayes also, some of 
which abound in stalactites of great beauty. 
The Pretender, Charles Edward, found a place 
of concealment in one of these caves. The 
climate of the island is variable; the snow 
lies long on the higher portions, and when it 
melts there are heavy rains. The soil is poor 
and the productions scanty. The greater part 
of it is devoted to pastures, and sheep and 
cattle-raising form the principal employment 
of the people, a number of whom are also 
engaged in the precarious herring fishery. 
The inhabitants are of Gaelic origin; they are 
peaceable and moral, but generally indolent 
and poor. The island contains a great many 
Danish antiquities. The greater part of the 
land belongs to*Lord Macdonald and the 
Macleod family. The island is celebrated in 
romance, as having been the home of Flora 
Macdonald, who died here in 1790. 

Some portions of the island present scenes 
of great grandeur, as well as of great deso- 
lation, The earthquakes, the violent storms 
and oceanic currents of this region have 
wrought many changes in the natural forma- .. 
tion of the surface. One of the most remark- 
able of the changes thus effected, is seen in 
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piled in confusion, riven and disfigured, and 
the engraving is called by the islanders. It standing about like so many spectres. In the 
isa misshapen mass of blocks and pinnacles centre of this chaos is a beautiful oval table 
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covered with a green grass sward. Itisa have wrought them into their present fantas- 
hundred feet in length, sixty in breadth,and tic forms. Seen by the full moon, the spot is 


more than a hundred in height. These rocks wild and weird beyond description. Travel- 


THE QUIBAUG, IN THE ISLE OF SKYE, 


are basaltic, and of course were once amelt- ers who visit Skye rarely fall to avail 


ed mass flowing from a volcano. The tre- themselygs of the privilege of beholding the 
mendous agencies to which we have referred Quiraug. 
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THE LOVES AT IRETON COTTAGE, 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


* WELL, Julia, how does it suit?” asked 
my father, coming suddenly into the newly 
furnished parlor of our cottage, where I had 
stood in silent, moveless admiration for nearly 
five minutes at least. 

I turned and met his laughing eyes bent 
lovingly upon me, 

Some unfortunate children there are in this 
world who have a fretful, peevish, scolding, or 
even hideous-looking father or mother, and 
yet they feel impelled by filial duty to accord 
to them that love which is inherent in their 
hearts, but which goes forth reluctantly to 
the poor objects which repel rather than 
attract the spontaneous outbursts of the 
affections. 

God help such unfortunate ‘children! I 
know nothing of these lamentable experiences 
excepting by observation and hearsay in other 
homes than my own. My father was as genial 
and as warm-hearted as a June morning. As 
he stood before me then, I looked upon him 
with a feeling nearly akin to worship. Broad 
and noble-browed, brown-eyed, aud with his 
brown hair and beard specked here and there 
with gray, he was handsome as well as good, 
and I thought he never looked better than on 
this summer afternoon, as he was nearing his 
forty-second birthday. 

“How does it suit?’ I echoed. “Why, 
father, how absurd! Just as though you 
didn’t know how it suited! Why, it’s perfectly 
splendid.” 

There was that word “splendid,” again. 
How old Brown-eyes, standing there, had 
laughed at me, time and again, for the use of 
that word! Anything that pleased, from a 
diamond ring to a gorgeous sunset, was always 
“ splendid,” he laughingly said. He had told 
me a dozen times, that, if he could flad a wo- 
man who did not use that ddjective on any 
and every occasion, be it trivial or momentous, 


he really might think seriously of marrying 


again. 

Splendid,’ éh?” laughed he. “ That cov- 
ers a broad ground with you, my dear—posi- 
tive, comparative and superlative. I suppose 
that I can select my own definition of your 
meaning. I imagine you say to me as the 
showman did to the visitors at his menagerie, 
when they inquired whether a certain animal 

7 


was a tiger or an elephant— you pays your 
money, and you takes your choice.’ Now, 
if you had said things looked nobby, I should 
have understood you.” 

“And the piano!” I said, not noticing his 
tantalizing strain. “How queer of you to 
originate such an odd-looking thing!” 

* Well, is ‘ odd’ the only prefix to it?” 

“No; I think that is splendid, too.” 

“ Yes?” 

Probably a hundred times during the past 
few years had my father inveighed against 
mahogany pianos. He compared their shining 
gloss to the effervescent finish that the board- 
ing-school glazes the soft brains of so many 
young ladies with, and laughed at one as 
much as the other when he held them up in 
contradistinction to those souls of naturé 
carved by thought rather than polished by 
superfine sentiment, and those works of man 
carved by the workman, rather than greased 
and daubed with paint and enamel. He be- 
lieved in the naked wood, he said, and did not 
believe in the fig-leaved taste that would hide 
its natural beauties. 

Though of course I laughed at some of his 
comparisons, yet I could not fail to see a cer- 
tain reasonableness in them, and was therefore 
not surprised to see something decidedly 
unique when the piano came home, For 
months he had been looking at all sorts of 
designs, and inviting all kinds and conditions 
of sculptors, designers, carvers, and other 
artists to dinner, and spending so much time 
away from home, that I had at last almost 
begun to fear that some day I should hear of 
his selling out his superb store in the city, and 
hiring some studio himself, and going to work 
in it. But at last all the working and planning 
and contriving was over, and that day a euri- 
ous-looking instrument enough had been de- 
livered at our cottage, and installed in its 
future place in the parlor. It was entirely of 
black walnut, elaborately carved with all sorts 
of grotesque figures, the four legs representing 
as many heathen divinities. Altogether, it 
was as superb asit wasodd. It also coincided 
well with its surroundings, for the parlor had 
not only been newly furnished, but the former 
woodwork had been entirely replaced by new, 
a part of it carved accarding to my father’s 
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taste as exhibited in the piano, and there was 
not a square inch that a paint-brush had 
touched. I never knew before how beautiful 
and rich the unpainted wood of nature really 
was. 
' While we stood feasting our eyes upon the 
beauty, the door-bell rang. 

“A letter for Miss Julia,” the servant said, a 
moment later, appearing at the door. 

I broke the seal, and glanced over it 
hastily. 
“ Why, father,” I said, gleefully, “ it is from 
Cousin Belle; and she is coming here to spend 
a few weeks with us. Isn’t it splendid!” 

Isabel Merrivale was a reputed cousin of 
ours, though in reality no relationship existed 
between us. Her home was in one of the in- 
terior cities of New York, but for two years 
she had spent the winters in the great metrop- 
olis, and the summers at a watering-place. 
She wrote that she was intending to stay with 
us some time, as she was sick and tired of the 
adulation and sentimentalities and love-mak- 
ings of the circle she moved in. “Only think!” 
she wrote. “I have refused no less than half 
a dozed direct proposals during my two years 


from home; and have blighted no less than a 
score of promising young buds, which only 
awaited my smile to develop into the flower 
of love. O! it’s dreadful! I sometimes wish 
I was plain, and awkward, and stupid, so I 


could have a few hours of peace and quiet, 


undisturbed by the languishing looks and 
effervescing sentiment of some conceited pop- 
injay. I come to Cambridge to get rid of the 
simpletons, and see if I cannot find rest, at 
least, from the persecution of fools, beneath 
the shadows of old Harvard. And recollect 


that I bring with me a printed copy of rules 


and regulations for observance during my 
stay. In the first place, Iam to see no one; 
and, in the next, I am to neither sing nor play 
during my entire visit, except, perhaps, for 
the ears of yourself, and maybe those of your 
father.” 

“ Humph!” granted my father, as I finished 
reading it. 

“ So I say.” 

Interesting, truly.” 

“ We'll see, my fascinating cousin.” 


“J always feared she would turn out a- 


coquette, from her actions when she was 
shedding her short dresses, And now she is 
tired of it, and comes here to visit, preparatory 
to a more vigorous plying of her powers.” 
“ Never mind, father. We'll manage her.” 
Although this conversation was indulged in 
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with a bantering and good-humored spirit, 
yet there was, nevertheless, a spice of vexation 
down in one corner of the heart; for who 
ever had a relative or a friend who was hand- 
some, talented, or rich, unless they desired to 
show off those qualifications or possessions to 
the best advantage ? 

When Belle came, both father and I were 
not a little disappointed; for tlie tone of her 
letter had infused a little misgiving into our 
hearts, and we were ready to picture the joy- 
ous and free-hearted girl we had known six 
and seven years before, as frivolous and vain, 
if not a confirmed coquette. But wesoon saw 
our mistake. The very thing in her letter 
which to us spoke of coquetry, we found after- 
wards was what proved her to be guiltless of 
it—her plainness of speech. She could not 
dissimulate; what she thought or felt, that 
she must act or be. 

Over the piano, she went into ecstasies, 
She had not been at the cottage half an hour 
before she sat down and drummed a plaintive 
monotone, talking all the time with father and 
myself, and agreeing with him in his pet theo- 


ries, quite winning him over to the belief that 


she was next to perfection. Then she sang 
“Castles in the Air” with fine effect, giving 
such a broad accent to the Scotch words that 
it sounded more musical to me than I had 
ever heard it. 


A week after she had been there, we gave 


our “ house-warming” party. In addition to 
all my friends and intimates, several were in- 
vited whom I had never met—some of the 
artists whose acquaintance my father had 
made upon his search for the newly-found 
beauties of unpainted and unenamelled wood, 


Among these strange guests, and who were 
in future to be reckoned friends of mine, was 


one whom my eye rested upon the moment he 
entered the room. He was of medium height, 
rather slender, with dark brown hair, large 
blue eyes, rather sharp nose, and reddish- 
brown whiskers. His beard was not thick, 
but rather long, and was shaved from no por- 
tion of the face. Entering the room with him, 
and leaning upon his arm, came a lady whom 
I at once looked upon as his affianced—a fairy, 
blue-eyed blonde, whose hair waved about her 
temples in strings of gold daintily enough to 
drive a poet distracted. The gentleman was 
introduced to me soon afterwards as Henry 


St. John, and the lady as Alice Winterton. 
Then there was a tall, black-eyed, mustached 


gentleman whom father introduced as Theo- 
dore Varney. 
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“Tsn’t he splendid-looking ?” I whispered 
in father’s ear a moment later. 

Yes?” 

Irene Thornton, an old schoolmate of mine, 
and who was my most intimate friend, came 
towards me just then, and I introduced Mr. 
Varney, and soon retreated to a far part of the 
room to ask Isabel to sing. 

But before I reached her some one else was 

‘screeching out some popular air, with no re- 
gard to anything but notes; no melody, no 
feeling, no depth of soul. Then something 
called my attention into another room, and I 
was soon engaged with a group who were 
discussing one of my rare house-plants. 

Soon the music in the parlor stopped; and, 
after a silence of several minutes, a new hand 
touched the piano. The instant the fingers 
ran up the keys, I recognized an inspiration 
at the foundation. It was a waltz, and the 
weirdest, wildest one that had ever pleased 
my senses. I had never heard it before; and 
yet, some of the strains seemed to be old in- 
mates of my heart, and they echoed and re- 
echoed therein, till I was in a fever of impa- 
tience to see who it was playing, And yet, 


for my life I dared not disturb the silence that 
had settled upon the company. 

Then the music ceased with the same bird- 
like trill, as the fingers ran up the keys, with 
which it had begun, and in an instant I was 


in the door connecting the two apartments, 


I glanced at the plano, expecting to see the 
stool occupied by Mr. Varney, for I had made 
up my mind that he was a musical prodigy. 
But no; he still sat, with Irene Thornton, 
upon the little (ete-a-tete, with an open photo- 
graph-album in his lap, and his right hand just 


in the act of turning 4 leaf, as though para- 


lyzed in that position when the music struck 
his ear. 

To my surprise as well as my pleasure, I 
saw that Isabel was at the piano, and that it 
had been her notes that thrilled the company. 
I now knew why the moths of society fluttered 
around her, and why so many of them came 
away with singed wings. 

St. John stood apart from the rest of the 
company, carelessly leaning his arm upon a 
mantel, his eyes riveted upon Isabel, and his 
manner one of rapt admiration. It was with 
a little sigh of pain that I turned my eyes to- 
wards Miss Winterton, wondering how this 


would end. But she did not appear to be at 
all troubled. Her soft eyes rested alternately 
upon St. John and Isabel ; but their expression 
troubled me. I thought she must have un- 
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bounded confidence in him to look so placidly 
upon what even pained me, and I only a spec- 
tator. My father was sitting upon the sofa 
by her, with an open sketch-book of mine 
upon his lap, the leaves of which he had been 
turning for her. 

I felt irritated. 

“ Why, father!” I exclaimed, “ what are you 
doing with that? I declare, you are always 
putting the worst side of any one out. To 
think of showing that horrid lot of pencillings! 
I thought they were under lock and key.” 

“Tam very happy, Miss Ireton,” said the 
lady, in a marvellously sweet tone, “ that they 
were left out. I think them really very fine. 
And, if this is your worst side, I hope to see 
the more favorable one during our acquaint- 
ance.” 

Of course I could feel irritation no longer; 
and so I sat down by her, and we all three 
were soon very busy talking. 

Pretty soon I heard an idle thrumming upon 
the keys of the piano; and looking up, I saw 
that Isabel still sat there, with St. John on one 
side, and Varney on the other. A pretty pic- 
ture they made, St. John with his brown hair, 


reddish beard, and blue eyes; Varney with 
only a mustache, black hair and eyes, and al- 
most a swarthy complexion; and Isabel, with 
her loose-flowing chestnut hair, very deep 
blue eyes, and rather gipsyish-looking face. 
After we all got better acquainted, an artist 


painted the three just as they stood that night ; 
and the mammoth picture now graces the 
walls of Ireton Cottage. ‘ 

Suddenly St. John bent closer, and said 
something. But she made no reply, and kept 
on idly thrumming the keys. Then he turned 
away and resumed his old position by the 
mantel. 

“You will sing this?” queried Varney. 
“Allow me to turn the music for you ?” 


She looked up with a smile, but made no 
answer. 


Then her eyes seemed to glow with a deep- 
er feeling, and the right hand came down upon 
the keys with a masterly touch, and the air 
seemed filled with fine particles of music, de- 
scending as a baptism from the hands of 
Apollo. 

For full fifteen minutes she sat there, with 
the piano vibrating beneath her magic touch, 
as we dream the choirs of heaven do under 


the breath of praise that ascends td the throne 
whereupon sits the God of Love. 

“ What was that?” asked some one. 
was charming.” 


“It 
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“Its name has escaped my memory,” she 
said, rising, and finding a vacant seat by me. 

She afterwards confessed to me that it was 
nameless. She played entirely by ear. The 
groundwork of most of her pieces formed in 
her brain during thoughtful moods, and when 
she came to play them, she improvised for 
them the little incidentals that clothe a piece 
with harmony, grandeur, sublimity, or pathos. 
So she learned most of other people’s com- 
positions. She obtained the general scope and 
air of it, and filled the interims with inspira- 
tions that never failed her, often making quite 
a melody of nothing but a very stupid affair. 

The remainder of the evening passed quiet- 
ly, if not tamely. St. John kept aloof trom 
almost every one, passing a remark now and 
then, but generally poring over an album of 
photographs, a portfolio of drawings, or some 
choice annual of engravings. Every time I 
passed near him, he was humming, very low, 
fragments of some song; always plaintive and 
musical, and generally being Burns’s “Ye 
Banks and Braes,” “Auld Lang Syne,” or 
some more modern air. 

Miss Winterton said that was his way. He 
was very indifferent, and kept himself very 
much to himself in a large assembly; but the 
place to see him was in the presence of a few, 
and those only friends. His reserve melted 
then, and he was as genial and talkative as 
now he was taciturn and unapproachable. 

“You will ilove him dearly when you know 
him better,” said she. 

“T should not dare to,” I replied, glancing 
wickedly at her, and then at my father. 

She colored a very little, but said nothing; 
while father had his eyes upon a distant part 


of the room, and seemed not to have heard: 


our conversation. 

Poor Varney! he was completely infatuated, 
I thought. He followed Isabel with a per- 
tinacity that was almost laughable. And how 
loftily she repelled every approach that came 
nearer than any one might venture! I thought 
to myself, if she were not an angel, she was 
at least intended for a queen. But he met his 
evident repulse with dignity, and proceeded 
immediately to place himself in a position to 
be repulsed again. 


It was late when our guests took their de- 


parture, and I sought my room, feeling some- 
how, a little guilty in having apparently 
brought a disturbing element into the midst 
of our circle. For, if Isabel had not come, 
would not Theodore Varney have remained 
by the side of Irene Thornton ? (and were they 
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not a splendid match!) and wouldn’t Henry 
St. John have paid a little more attention to 
Alice Winterton? I felt sure that the two 
latter were engaged, though she appeared to 
be at least as old as her lover, if not older. 

“Come in,” I said, in answer to a little tap 
on my door. 

It was Isabel, in her night-dress. : 

“T am not a bit sleepy, Julia,” she said. “I 
want to talk a while.” ; 

“So do I,” I replied. “I-want-to scold you 
for robbing two splendid girls of their lovers.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes—you.” ° 

“Why, I have not the most remote idea of 
it.” 

“But they have.” 

“O dear! the old story! That is what I 
left New York for—to get rid of people who 
were continually falling in love with me. I 
came here, thinking that, in this proper suburb 
of the Athens of America, people had too 
much sense to fall in love. But, dear me! I 
fear they are much the same the world over, 
as regards that failing.” 

“© nonsense! Do be serious. You must 
stop this flirting.” ; 

“Flirting! Now Julia, pet,do be reason- 
able. Ihave not flirted a bit to-night. Wasn’t 
I almost uncivil to both of them, two or three 
times ?” 

“Fumph! one of your wiles. You very 
well know that that will always draw a man 
deeper still into the net, especially if you look 
at him as you did at both of them with such 
wicked eyes as yours.” 

“ But, speaking of eyes, isn’t Varney splen- 
did? He bas a regular Spanish-lover look—a 
glance that— Ah me!” 

And placing her hand over her heart, Isabel 
made quite a good-looking stage heroine, in 
her night-clothes, and with her hair hanging 
loosely over her shoulders. 

“Bat what of St. John?” I questioned, 
knowing that of the two, either accepted or 
rejected as a lover, he was the more likely to 
be a hero of romance. 

“O, I hardly know,” she drawled out lazily, 
very unlike herself “ He is not so much on 
the surface as Varney. He is either very deep 
or very soft. I shall ask a fortnight’s time 
before saying anything more definite.” 

During the fortnight she had ample time to 
study the character of St. John, for we fairly 
kept open house. Irene Thornton came to 
stay with us for six weeks, while her people 
were absent at a watering-place, for which she 
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declared she’ had no taste. -I rather think, 
though, if some new acquaintance of hers had 
asked her to go, she would have found it less 
obnoxious. St. John and Varney were also 
running in and out every evening or two, and 
Miss Winterton came with the former several 
times. 

It is strange what a feeling of love grew up 
within me for that girl. She was as gentle 
and lovable as every feature in her face be- 
spoke. I learned, after a while, that she was 
an artiste, and had a little studio adjoining 
St. John’s, 

St. John drove up one afternoon in a large 
barouche, and insisted that we should go out 
riding. We were soon all in and under way, 
and having quite a gale. Isabel wanted to 
see the suburbs; so we drove around through 
Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, Dorchester, and 
finally found ourselves upon Broadway, 
South Boston, heading towards City Point. 
We reached the remains of the old Revolu- 
tionary fortifications about half an hour be- 
fore sunset, and sat down upon the grass, 
idly looking over the beach and the narrow 
expanse of water intervening between us and 
Fort Independence, 

As we talked and laughed and gazed, the 
autumn sun sank lower and lower, and we 
began to think of returning, when a gun was 
fired from the fort, and almost immediately 
the band commenced playing. Two or three 
common-place airs were given, and we listen- 
ed more for the sentiment inspired by the 
surroundings, than for the music, when, after 
a pause, the sublime strain of “ Departed 
Days” came wafted across the water. I had 
always admired the air, and considered it the 
very aroma of music; but since that evening 
it has possessed a double charm, and is sacred 
to my soul. 

We staid to hear no more. With one ac- 
cord we seemed to think that anything else 
would be tame after that, and we would not 
break the spell. Isabel was more silent than 
ever; and St. John, as he slowly gathered up 
the reins, was humming “ Bonnie Doon,” in a 
sad, sweet tone. And this was the only sound 
that disturbed our silence during our home- 
ward ride, meeting our ear faintly when slow 
driving dulled the rumbling of wheels and the 
clatter of hoofs, 

Varney was lying on the sofa in the parlor, 
when we reached hom@ It was quite late. 
Isabel sang and played splendidly that night. 

“T feel so exuberant,” she said to me, as 
she slowly whirled the stool to its proper 
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height. “Wasn’t that air sweet, coming 
across the water? I wonder if it entered 
each one’s soul as it did mine ?” 

She ran through half a dozen fragments 
hurriedly, and then, after a pause, gave an 
artistic piece of descriptive tragedy. Com- 
mencing in a soft, plaintive strain, the genial 
beauty of a June day was so faithfully por- 
trayed, that I could see, in imagination, the 
fleecy clouds that floated on over the pastoral 
picture, and almost scent the new-mown hay 
that ever raises its incense at the altar of such 
beauty. Then came the thunder-storm. 
And what a peal of thunder startled us, sitting 
in the quiet of that parlor! And such a 
And then the confusion incident 
upon the death of the fair-haired farmer’s- 
boy. And then what a melancholy calm 
succeeded as the black clouds swept away, 
and the sun shone down upon the sorrow! 
And, ah! what sweet, silvery notes the funeral 
chime was, and the “Earth to earth, and 
dust to dust!” 

It was a bright moonlight night, and they 
went out into the garden to’view the beanty. 
All but me, [left the corner where I had 
sat during the music, and took my seat in 
one of the deep, heavy-curtained windows, 
and looked out. 

Presently I heard footsteps. Then a hand 
swept the keys, and all was melody. A plain- 
tive air, and all was still again. Then I be- 
came conscious of another presence. 

“ Tsabel,” said a deep, rich voice, that I at 
once recognized as Varney’s, “ do you know, 
that, sweet as the strains are that escape the 
piano beneath your fingering, they are not to 
be compared to the music the heart gives 
forth at your touch ?” 

“Yes?” 

“A happy man he whom no future could 
take from your presence.” 

An imitation of the meadow-lark’s trill, 
upon the softer notes, was the only answer 
she made, 

“And wretch indeed must he be whom your 
presence failed to awaken to eternal love and 
joy.” 

“Then what a wretch you must be, Mr, 
Varney!” 

“What! I—I—” : 

’ «Listen, Mr. Varney,” said Isabel, turning 
partly on the stool, and taking both his hands 
in hers. “I have anticipated, ever since the 
first night we met, what you are about to say, 
and have used every effort in my power to 
prevent it. I have even treated you coolly, 
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sometimes almost uncivilly, in the hope of 
directing your attention in some other chan- 
nel. I know very little, Mr. Varney, about 
the theory or philosophy of love; who should 
mate, and who should not; whether, as some 
philosophers contend, that each sou! has its 
counterpart somewhere, and will not be 
happy until it is found; but I do know that I 
do not feel the sentiment of love, as I under- 
stand it, for you; and let me spare you the 
pain of a refusal, by saying that I esteem you 
very highly, and feel towards you the loftiest 
' sentiment of friendship, but should outrage 
some nameless yearning within me if I prom- 
ised more.” 

How meanly I felt at being a listener! 
But I dared not move now, I had sat so long. 

But the remainder of the conversation was 
' carried on in subdued tones, and I heard no 
more. And it was not of long duration, for 
soon other footsteps were heard in the entry, 
and St. John and Irene came into the room. 
I did not leave my place of retreat till Irene 
was at the door, bidding the gentlemen good- 
night. 

“How long have you been sitting there?” 
asked Isabel, imperially, turning suddenly as 
I rustled the curtains in getting out. 

“O, a long time,” I said, a little seriously. 

Irene came in, and we each retired to our 
chamber. I was just going to put out the 
light, when a tap on my door made me pause, 
and Isabel entered. How sweet and pure she 
looked, with her white drapery hanging 
about her stockingless feet, and her hair 
about her bare shoulders. 

* Did you hear all?” she asked. 

“No; but enough.” 

“O, how I dreaded tosay‘no? He is such 
a nobleman!” 

“ Well, when is the next one’s turn?” 

Wait.” 

* And I did wait. 

For six weeks things went on pretty much 
the same as before, excepting that for a fort- 
night Varney came less often. But he was 
soon as regular and as frequent as ever, and 
had evidently very nearly forgotten the re- 
fusal of his anticipated offer. The evenings 
were growing quite long and cool, and one of 
them found us all gathered around the fire- 
place in the sitting-room, which father had 
insisted upon having, as being so much more 
’ cosey and cheerful than either furnace or stove. 
I was the first to break the circle, feeling a 
little lonesome, going into the parlor, and 
drumming mechanically upon the piano. I 
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played very little lately, and, when I did, 
with scarcely a show of my old vigor; for 
Isabel so shamed my efforts that it was a 
task. Yeta little nimbleness came into my 
fingers, and a little melody into my voice, as 
I essayed “Schubert’s Serenade,” and man- 
aged to get through it without breaking 
down. But I did break down on a simple 
ballad which I tried next; so. I arose from 
the piano, turned the gas down very low, and 
laid down upon the tete-a-tete in the corner. 

The sound of the voices in the parlor grew 
more musical as they came to me lower and 
more indistinct, and soon were lost entirely 
to my ear, as I was wafted away to the realms 
of unconsciousness upon the wings of the 
sleep-angel. 

I was dreaming of a more radically super- 
lative degree of life than even my daydreams 
were, when the curtains of sleep were rudely 
thrown open by a hand sweeping violently 
over the keys of the piano. I opened my 
eyes, and a dainty tidbit from one of the operas 
rang in my ears. Now musical and soft as 
the cooing of a child, and again as vigorous 
‘and tempestuous as the sweeping hurricane, 
the music sounded on. Then, dying away 
to a whisper, the strains ceased as the breath 
of day so often does when the dusky-mantled 
night hovers over the earth. I should have 
known it was Isabel, although there was very 
little light in the room, the gas remaining as 
T had left it. I could see the forms of those 
present, but not their faces; but they could 
not distinguish me upon the sofa in the 
corner. 

“And you have really loved me all this 
time ?” 

The voice came from the folds of the win- 
dow-curtain at the head of the sofa, and its 
owner was Theodore Varney. 

What then, had been the nature of the 
conversation previous to this, which sleep had 
forbidden me to hear? 

The answer came low and sweet. 

“Always, Theodore. I have never changed 
in the least.” 

I instantly recognized Irene’s voice, which 
ever sounded to me like a far-away dream of 
luxury. 

I did not wish to play the part of the eaves- 
dropper, especially as I had overheard a love- 
making of Theodore’s not long before; but I 
reflected that it @as their carelessness, and 
not my natural propensity, that brought it 
about, and that there would nothing be said 
that would involve either of them in even the 
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faintest blush ; so I remained still, closing my 
eyes again, and hoping they would soon 
cease their talk. 

“And yet,” said Varney, his tone very soft, 
and I thought also a little tremulous, “ J have 
changed.” 

“ What! did not you love me at first?” 

How plainly could I see to the foundation 
of this question! Irene had always said that 
love with her must come at first sight, and 
that she never should have faith in a man’s 
professions of love for her unless he was also 
favorably impressed from the first. 

“Yes,” said Varney, hesitatingly; “I did 
love you at first.” 

“ Well, how have you changed then? I do 
not understand.” 

“ Why, I can hardly say but what I treated 
my first guest of love in a shabby manner.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By surrendering his domain to another.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To one whose tongue spoke the praises 
Only of Isabel.” 

* O, dear!” 

And such a little ripple of a laugh as came 
out with the last two words. It was so loud 
that I could see it attracted the attention of 
Isabel herself, who was still threading a skein 
of melody from the keys which she lightly 
thrummed, and who looked around at the 
laugh. 

“* Ht tu, Brute ?’”. continued Irene, in a 
lower tone. 

“ Now, pray do not laugh at me.” 

“And you loved her?” 

* No, not love, at least as I now understand 
it. It was a spevies of infatuation.” 

“Yes? And you proposed?” | 

“Not quite. She—” 

_ “Ah! I see, She had more penetration 
and insight into character than you, eh ?” 

“ Well, whose head would she not turn ?” 

“Ah! but, seriously, you should know, at 
first meeting them before the doors of your 
soul, what the true character of your thought- 
guests are, and, in such a case as this, whether 
they are images of love or friendship or in- 
fatuation. But I am not going to scold you. 
Come, let’s go-out into the other room. It’s 
so cheerful by the fireplace. And we ought 
to see what St. John and Miss Winterton are 
up to. Some mischief, I warrant.” 

So Trene had her way, and afterwards per- 
sisted in saying that her pet doctrine was 
sustained by the sentiment existing between 


Varney and herself, Maintaining that that 
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gentleman’s attachment for the fair songstress 
of the household had not been one of love, 
but merely of the fleeting sentiment of hom- 
age or veneration that a noble man ever 
pours out at the feet of a gifted woman. 

St. John came sauntering into the parlor 
soon after Varney and Irene left my prox- 
imity. He was humming “Bonnie Doon,” 
pausing in the middle of the air,as was a 
queer custom of his, and finishing it in a 
plaintive, carolling whistle. Whistling, as a 
general thing, I can say that I most heartily 
despise, especially that shrill pitch that every 
ove practises who considers himself an adept 
in the art; but with St. John it was such a 
soft and melodious and flute-like sound, that 
I not only countenanced it, but grew to think 
it very musical. 

As St. John came in the room, and paused 
a& moment, a figure arose from an opposite 
corner, and moved towards the door. When 
the light from the sitting-room flashed through 
the entry upon him as he went through the 
door, I saw that it was father. I did not 
know that he had been prestnt. 

“Ah, Belle!” he began, moving towards 
her, “ we are alone now,and I want you to 
play for my delectation. Your operas and 
serenades and screeching ballads for those 
who can digest them. I want something else, 
some of the old-time songs that have wound 
themselves around the heart of sensible old- 
fashioned people, until a touch upon a well- 
remembered chord presses the tears frém the 
fountains of the heart. Give us ‘ Bonnie 
Jean,’ to begin with. Wait, let me turn on 
the gas.” 

“No, never mind the gas. I can play these 
old tunes just as well in the dim light that we 
have. And it is so much more pleasant than 
sitting in the blinding glare.” 

How sweetly her clear, melodious voice — 
rang out in the pathos of that splendid little 
Scotch song! I thought she never sang so 
well. Ah! I now know why it. was. Then 
she sang the plaintive little German serenade, 
“To Minona,” placing a wonderful depth of 
fervor upon the line— 


“ Soft and low I breathe my passion :” 


And it was not long before I knew the 
reason of that also. : 

“You don’t like that so well ?” she queried, 
stopping at the second stanza. 

“No.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“For two reasons—one, because it is un- 
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suited to your voice; the other, because it 
always seemed to me to have a strange and 
forced tone.” 

“You are something of a critic, as well as 
an oddity, Sir Harry.” 

“Yes; but I always see and appreciate 
beauty when there is any to be seen.” 


to consider that as personal ?” 

There was no reply to this; but a quick, 
discordant tone from the piano told the 
reason. The slight struggle terminated soon, 
however, and I was very.certain that I heard 
a sound resembling one made when some one 
kisses some other one. Presently Isabel spoke. 
“Tt is too bad that you should act so,” she 
said, deprecatingly. 

“Ts it?” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“ But it is only with you, dear.” 

Ah! what a woeful sigh of pain and sorrow 
came welling up from my heart as these words 
sounded in my ears! How my soul yearned 
for poor Alice Winterton, whom I conceived 
to be so shamefillly treated by this little scene ! 
I had come to regard her very dearly, for her 
gentle ways and sweet face had lain close to 
my heart for so many days. Then some one 
crossed the hall, and came into the room. 
“Where is Julia, Isabel?” said a stately 
voice. “ Have you seen her lately ?” 

It was Irene. 

“T am sure I don’t know. I have not seen 
her for half an hour and upwards.” 

“We have looked the house over, and do 
not find her.” 

“Hasn’t she retired? She complained, a 
while ago, of feeling sleepy and tired.” 

“No. We have been to her chamber, and 
it is empty.” 

I was about speaking, and relieving their 
apprehension, when Irene reached up, and 
turned the gas on full blaze. 

What a tableau that parlor saw at that mo- 
ment! Irene tall and queen-like, standing in 
the centre of the room; Isabel, with hair a 
little ruffled from the recent playful struggle, 
turned half around on the piano-stool; St. 
John, leaning his right elbow gracefully upon 
the elaborately carved piano; father and 
Varney standing in the doorway. All eyes 
were turned towards me; and upon each face 
surprise and anxiety seemed having a contest 
for possession. I was the first to speak. 

“TI wish I had been in my chamber,” I said, 
in a low tone, looking sadly towards St. John 
and Isabel. 


“Ah! I suppose I may be conceited enough ; 
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“Why?” asked the latter, looking at me 
with dilated eyes. 

“So I should not haye heard what pained 
me 80.” 

She came and sat down by me, taking my 
passive hand in hers. 

“To think of you robbing that sweet-faced 
angel Alice of her lover!” I sald, aeaiay my 
head on her shoulder. 

A loud, merry laugh rang ‘out oun her 
silvery throat. 

“ Harry,” she sald, almost instantly, “ come 
here, and hear what this crazy girl is talking 
about.” 

He came negligently forward. 

“Mr. Ireton,” she continued, turning to 
father, “ Julia thinks I am a terrible creature. 
Come and endorse that opinion.” 

Then she told the company what I had 
said. I began to grow irritated, and was 
wondering what it all meant, when father said, 
kindly, “ My darling, have you been so blind ?” 

At that moment, Miss Winterton appeared 
in the doorway, and exchanged a word with 
Varney, who still stood there. 

“Alice,” my father said, beckoning to her, 
“ come here, please.” 

A look of pain crossed her features. Seeing 
so many gathered around me, she evidently 
thought something had happened. 

“Alice,” continued my father, “ Julia says 
that Isabel has robbed you of your lover.” 

“ What! you!” she exclaimed. 

How they all laughed! 

“ My darling,” continued my father, “where 
have been your eyes for so many weeks, that 
you have not seen ?” 

“ But she always came with St. John,” I 
said, with.a slight touch of vexation in my 
tone. 

“Because our studios joined each other, 
and we boarded in the same neighborhood,” 
said Alice. 

“And if Miss Winterton does not, like so 
many ladies, deny her age,” said St. John, 
with becoming gravity, “she will acknowl- 
edge herself to be four or five years older 
than your humble servant. Ifyou can’t get 
up better matches than that, Miss Ireton, you 
will hardly make it a profession.” 

“Are you very much disappointed, Julia?” 
my father said, looking at me with his great 
brown eyes of tenderness and affection ; “and 
can you love her as a mother ?” 

Her bright curls swept my face as I leaned 
it upon her shoulder, and wept. But the 
tears were not of sorrow. 
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THE MORNING BATH. 


A TRAGEDY. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE, 


Betwixt tall fir-trees, spreading wide 
Above the lakelet’s silvery tide, 
The eastern sky a-glow is seen, 
Half hidden by the leafy screen; 
While all the air, so calm and bush, 
Is tinged with morning's early blush. 


II. 
A distant sound of fluttering wings,— 
The wood-bird wakes and sweetly sings, 
His carol echoing soft and clear 
Through all the woodland far and near, 
Then in a quaver dies away,— 
The herald of the dawning day: 


From cloistered alcove steps a maid, 
Her graceful form in white arrayed, 


» With crimson band her robe confined 


About the waist, a rose entwined 
In flowing hair, while dimpled feet 
The fawning wavelets’ kisses greet. 


Iv. 
Now from the crystal waters she 
Sends forth a shout of merry glee, 
And two white arms, so round and fair, 
Toss sparkling raindrops high in air, 
That showering fall upon her head 
Like some wee fairy'’s mystic tread. 


We 
Hark! hark! the distant bay of hounds 
Upon the morn discordant sounds ; 
At first receding, drawing near, 
Till from the thicket bounds the deer, 
And, skirting ‘long thé lake's near shore, 
He plunges in ‘and crosses o'er. 


vi. 
Young Arthur Blake, her Jover true, 
Half hid behind a neighboring yew, 
Supposing her some graceful swan, 
Through the dim light of early dawn, 
His rifle to his shoulder brought, 
And aimed at her with skill well taught. 


The murderous weapon, brought to bear 
Upon her heart, is little care 


To her; for she in simple truth 

Believes the generous-hearted youth 

Is jesting, and would really die 

To save from scratch her bright blue eye. 


The direst fiend she might beguile 
To deeds of kindness with that smile, 
As, with an arm above her bent, 
She looks at him with fixed intent, 
One jewelled finger pointing straight 
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Towards him, which bears of love its freight. 


Ix. 
A loud report. Then piercing cries, 
Succeeded quick by gasping sighs, 
With bated breath, young Arthur Blake 
Quick seeks the margin of the lake, 
To gaze in wondering horror on , 
The dreadful work his hand has done. 


x. 

The little waves are stained with gore 
As on the sandy stretch of shore 
They break, each carrying back a tithe 
Of that young life that was so lithe 
A moment since upon the wave 
That now engulfs her in a grave. 

xI. 
Young Arthur wakes as from a dream, 
At seeing ‘neath the water gleam 
A marble arm, whose dainty hand 
Lies half submerged upon the sand, 
And, seizing her with frantic cries, 
He kisses lips, and cheeks, and eyes. 

xII. 


Ah! needless now, young Arthur Blake! 


Those tender eyes will never wake, 
That hand return its pressure fond, 
Nor scarlet flush the face of blonde 


When pressed to thine own, cheek to cheek, 


With life too full of bliss to speak. 


Thy way through life is hence through gloom 
With naught but death to break its doom. 


Bot tender eyes through mists of earth. 
May watch thee till thy second birth, 


And, grasping then thy outstretched hands, 


Lead thee above to fairer lands. 
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BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


A Frvz park, sloping down to a wide river, 
a pond where two fair swans were floating, 
green fields and meadows stretching far away, 

- and rich pastures where the red cows cropped 
the fragrant grass, or stood, knee-deep, in the 
pools of water—a stately house with a little 
brown gothic lodge, near the gates. 

This was the home of Mr. St. John, a 
wealthy land-holder, having one fortune in 
possession and another in expectance from 
his father. 

“The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. St. 
John and two sons, both of whom had attain- 
ed to their majority. Arthur was twenty- 
two—Aubrey twenty-four years of age. 

The father of Mr. St. John always came 
hither in the summer, to escape the heat of 
the city; and with him came his only grand- 
daughter, Helen Ballyntyne. 

Helen’s father and mother were dead; and 
every summer since her birth, she had been 
brought to this delightful place by her grand- 
father, who would not be separated from his 
darling. 

The elder St. John was a handsome, noble 
looking man, with long white hair curling 
about his shoulders, an erect figure, and a 
face that wore not a single wrinkle. 

His son resembled him, and looked nearly 
as old as his father. Mrs. St. John was a fair, 
mild woman, of extreme softness of manner, 
a pale, sweet face anda slight figure. She 
was as amiable in temper as she was beautiful 
in person. 

Heaven had denied her daughters, and 
every affection she possessed was bestowed 
upon her two sons, until: little Helen Ballan- 
tyne claimed her love. The orphan child ap- 
pealed too strongly to that motherly heart, to 
be cast off, and now, in her seventeenth year, 
she was as dear to Mrs. St. John as were her 
own children. 

Mr. St. John had never desired his sons to 
enter into any profession ; but it chanced that 
both were bent on going to sea. They were 
never happier than when upon the ocean, and 
they entered the navy the moment their edu- 
cation and age permitted them. 

There was a strong resemblance between 
the two brothers. It was difficult to distin- 
guish them, unless one had known them long. 


Indeed, Helen Ballantyne often boasted 
that she was the only one, except the father 
and mother, who could tell at all times, which 
was Arthur and which was Aubrey. She 
knew their very shadows apart, by sunlight 
or moonlight alike. She knew by the softest 
footfall—by the sound of their breathing—by 
the slightest quiver in their voices, although, 
to others, even to the servants of the family 
who had long watched them, they were 
undistinguishable. 

Both loved the beautiful cousin who always 
came with the summer butterflies, to spend 
that glorious season at their home. She had 
been the cause of many a boyisb quarrel, and, 
in maturer years, the jealousy had not worn 
out. But Helen, true to her first childish 
preference, returned the deep love of Aubrey 
with all the strength and energy of her being. 
The younger brother might have seen that it 
was so, but he was willfully blind. He would 
not believe that he was not her chosen love, 
and he construed every kind word or friendly 
deed into proofs of her passion for him. 

Aubrey, with a delicacy that few would 
have shown, even to a brother, forbore to 
press an engagement with Helen while she 
was so young; leaving her ample time to re- 
call her heart, if she should meet with another 
who should impress her more strongly than 
he had done. He generously favored her 
mingling with society, that she might better 
prove the stability of her affections; while 
Arthur murmured at what he called her 
liking for new faces and friends, and did all he 
could to prevent her from forming new ac- 
quaintances, Outside of his passionate and 
unreasoning love for Helen, Arthur was the 
most gentle of human beings. It had changed 
the whole aspect of his life toward others. If 
he could believe that Aubrey was beloved by 
her, it would have changed his brotherly 
affection into hatred. As it was, he was con- 
tent. He believed that if Helen was really 
attached to Aubrey, there would have been a 
settled engagement long ago. He could not 
see that it was from tenderness to him that 
it was delayed. 

He broke in upon their most confidential 
moments, therefore, without the least scruple ; 
fairly dragging Helen away, to ride, or drive, 
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or sail, as the humor seized him, if he could 
only secure her presence to himself. 

Late, one evening, he came in thus, and in; 
sisted on her going out to sail with him. 
Aubrey, seeing Helen’s distress, combated 
the idea and positively forbade Helen to 
go with him. Arthur grew furious, and 
threatened Aubrey in an irritating and insult- 
ing tone. The elder brother replied calmly 
but positively, and motioned for Helen to re- 
tire. Dreading what might be said or done, 
she stayed; and Arthur gathered encourage- 
ment from this that she would go with him. 

Aubrey was roused now. He laid his hand 
on Helen’s arm, and by the mere force of his 
silent but controlling will, he led her from the 
room. 

She cast back a look as if involuntarily. 
Arthur read it favorably to himself. He 
passed between them and caught her hand. 

With the power which superior calmness 
gives, Aubrey drew Helen again to himself. 
His brother saw his advantage and struck 
him. Helen, roused to the consciousness of 
her love for Aubrey, cast alook of anger upon 
the aggressor and exclaimed: 

“Touch him not! He is mine—the dearest 
friend I have on earth.” 

“TI hate him doubly for that,” responded 
Arthur; while he repeated the cowardly 
blow. 

Aubrey wiped the blood from his face, 
while Helen clung to him, passionately, im- 
ploring him to leave the room. She needed 
not to fear now. The first sight of the blood 
had caused a revulsion in the erring brother’s 
feelings. All enmity to Aubrey died out with 
that sight. He went up to him with a pale 
face over which the tears were streaming. 

“Forgive me, Aubrey. I was mad, O 
Helen, Helen! why did you ever come here 
to put trouble between us two?” 

Still holding his handkerchief to his bleed- 
ing face, Aubrey kindly answered his plea for 
forgiveness. 

“T hold no ill temper towards you, brother 
Arthur; but in this matter, you must cease to 
interfere. Helen is my promised wife. It is 
time that it should be avowed, since you will 
not otherwise be convinced. She has told 
you herself how dear Iam to her. For me, I 
own she is the only woman I have ever loved 
—the only one I ever can love. Why do you 
try to come between us, Arthur? Let this 
unworthy mood pass away from you. God 
knows I would sacrifice anything to you but 
my Helen’s happiness. Speak to him, Helen! 


tell him that these are no idle words of 
mine.” 

“He tells the truth, Arthur. We have 
long been promised to each other. You must 
be satisfied to hold the place of brother in my 
heart.” 

“Never, Helen! The first place or none.” 

The moody, discontented frame of mind 
had returned, and again he was a prey to 
anger and jealousy. They left him, feeling 
sadly that the old brotherly love had met with 
an interruption that might be lasting as life. 

That very night the brothers were ordered 
to appear before the department and receive 
their appointments to new duties. 

Helen was in despair. She dreaded their 
going away in the same ship, as was highly 
probable they would. You can readily see 
how natural it was for her to be alarmed. 
And yet she dared not name her fears to the 
family; so she suffered in secret. Had she 
known that Arthur, in a* burst of temper, on 
the evening previous to leaving home had 
openly insulted his father, because of some 
fancied preference on Mr. St. John’s part 
towards Aubrey, her fears for her lover would 
have been augmented. 

That Aubrey was innocent of any intention 
to supplant him in his father’s affection or 
favor, may well be believed. Mr. St. John 
had hitherto preserved a strict impartiality 
between his children, and Aubrey, while he 
determined to avow his engagement to the 
family, scorned the idea of complaining to 
them of Arthur’s waywardness, and trusted 
that time would set all things right. 

The brothers left home, but not together. 
Aubrey took an early train, supposing that 
Arthur would accompany him; but the latter 
stayed an hour behind, in the hope of inducing 
Helen to recall her rejection of him ; of course, 
his hope was vain. Helen had gone to her 
chamber, after parting with Aubrey; and 
although she heard his brother call her many 
times, she gave no sign. She had no enmity 
to Arthur, but she shrank from him as a 
lover; and Aubrey was too dear to her to ad- 
mit of any rival. Her parting with Aubrey 
seemed too sacred to admit of seeing another 
face so soon after the separation. 

Arthur turned from the house with feelings 
of rage and disappointment. He had hoped 
that, if once Aubrey was away, he might have 
some chance of suecess; but his continual 
presence and the power he exerted over 
Helen had been, he thought,the only bar to 
her loving him as well as she did his brother. 
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He placed some reliance, too, on his beauty. 
Arthur was very handsome—far more so than 
Aubrey—although the latter passed for the 
perfection of manly beauty with most people. 
With others, Arthur’s bright brown locks and 
beautiful eyes won the day. Helen preferred 
the fair, curling hair and soft blue eyes of 
Aubrey, but it was, after all, the beauty of 
his mind and the gentleness of his disposition 
which bound her to him in bonds that mere 
personal advantages seldom weave in the 
heart of a truly sensible woman. And Helen, 
young as she was, had a soul that looked 
beyond externals. 

The brothers were gone. The house seem- 
ed lonely enough, now that their voices were 
unheard, and their presence missed from the 
household gathering. Helen almost wished 
that her grandfather would return to town, 
that her time and mind might be more occu- 
pied; but she would not express the wish, 
for she knew how well he enjoyed the beauty 
and freshness of the country. 

August and September went by, and 
October came with its full flush of mag- 
nificence. Nothing had been heard from the 
brothers, after they had sailed for the Pacific. 
Helen wandered through the grand old woods 
around Mr. St. John’s dwelling; her heart 
touched and her mind elevated by the con- 
stant intercourse with nature, and her cheeks 
glowing with health and beauty caught from 
the balmy air which she breathed. She sat 
for hours by the side of the beautiful streams 
that watered this lovely spot, or trod the 
fields, still rich with autumn beauty, or lost 
herself in the deep woods, until ber grand- 
father, alarmed at her absence, would seek 
her and playfully chide her gipsy wanderings. 

November approached, turning these de- 
lightful scenes into its sombre coloring. 
Helen’s mind took the hue of the season. 
She was haunted by an indefinable sadness, 


which began to tell its story upon her pale 


lips and fading cheeks. Dreams, gloomy and 
troubled, visited her the moment she fell 
asleep, and, waking from them, she felt a 
horror and misery, as if they had been real. 
There was but one way that she could ac- 


count for it—and that was the uneasiness 


which she sometimes had felt in regard to 
the feelings which she feared Arthur still 
cherished towards his brother. 

She would feel angry at herself, every time 
this idea presented itself to her mind. She 


could not, in her sober senses, believe that 
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Arthur meditated wrong against Aubrey. 
She reasoned with herself, that, once away 
from her, and dependent on each other’s 
society, or thrown into the exciting scenes of 
their professional life, they would forget that 
there had ever been a shadow of discontent 
between them. 

But she longed earnestly for confirmation 
of this hope, and watched with eager eyes for 
the sight of Aubrey’s promised letter. 

’ And slowly and sadly to her, the year 
deepened into its winter and still no letter came. 

They had gone back to town; but the town 
had no charms for her. Her grandfather had 
ceased urging her to go out, and permitted 
her to remain most of the time in her own 
room, undisturbed. She had watched the 
newspapers eagerly, but had generally been 
forced to wait for them until her grandfather 
had perused them ; and it had been his habit to 
take them into his private room, to which 
Helen bad no access. Whenever, by chance, 
she obtained one, it was sure to contain no 
news for her; and her suspicions were awaken- 
ed that others were kept purposely from her 
sight. Often, a portion of the paper was torn 
off before it reached her; and, in not a few in- 
stances, the newspaper which she most wished 
to see, as it contained a daily “ Naval Record,” 
was left for her, with the corner containing it 
torn off altogether. 

Anxious and troubled, yet unwilling to ask 
her grandfather why this happened, because 
it seemed a matter of little importance, she 
endured her suspense in silence. 

Mr. St. John had some reason for trying to 
withhold any knowledge of what the papers 
stated, until it should be proved true or 
false. 

There had been a rumor—a bare rumor— 
but enough to excite apprehension in his 
mind—enough indeed, had he revealed it, to 
bring anguish and misery to his darling’s 
heart. The rumor was of Aubrey St. John’s 


disappearance from the ship, a mysterious dis- 


appearance, which his well-known honor and 
integrity forbade all idea of being attributed 
to desertion, but which could be accounted for 
in no other way—uniless, indeed, in one which 
seemed almost beyond the bounds of proba- 


bility—that his disappearance was owing to 
some treachery on the part of his brother. 


Every one on board who knew the brothers, 
scouted at this idea, except one man; and he 
barely hinted at his suspicion, giving no 
reason why or how it was awakened, and 


hever putting it in the form of an accusation, 
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That he held such an opinion, indeed, was 
never avowed at all, but merely implied, more 
by involuntary words—sentences broken off 
abruptly and never resumed, than by any 


direct manifestation. 


But this man—Elihu Whiting—was known 
as an enemy of Arthur St. John, and there- 
fore no one believed it the more. 

Twice, the man at the helm had been 
startled at his post by the sight of a figure 
which he would have said at first thought, 
was that of Lieutenant Aubrey St. John. 
But at both times, it was too dark to recog- 
nize more than the bare outline of the form, 
and he had been too much confused to chal- 
lenge the apparition, and as the commanding 
officer did not press the question upon him, 
he gradually came to think it an optical 
illusion. 

The same thing had happened, too, to ar- 
rest the attention of one who was keeping the 
midnight watch: but he kept his own counsel, 
and no one but his companion in the watch 
knew it. Something of superstitious fear 
swayed both these men; for both believed 
that St. John was beneath the waves. Both 
had heard high words proceeding from 
Arthur’s lips, in which he had betrayed 
violent passion. Aubrey had replied calmly, 
which had only served to enrage his brother 
the more. Further than that, his disap- 
pearance left no clue by which to trace him. 

On the night in which Aubrey and Arthur 
met on the deck, the latter had used some 
irritating words to his brother; charging him 
with supplanting him in the affections, not 
ouly of Helen, but also in those of his father 
avd mother. Aubrey replied dispassionately, 
at which the other fired still more. He was 
like a madman, threatening Aubrey with 
unheard-of punishments and retributions if 
he did not at once withdraw his claim to 
Helen. The idea seemed so perfectly ridicu- 
lous, that Aubrey could not believe him in 
earnest, and he laughingly replied that he 
would wait until Helen should declare her 
preference for Arthur, “ although,” he added, 
“I think she will hardly revoke her choice, 
as she has promised to marry me on my 
retura,” 


Maddened by this, Arthur pushed heavily 
against his brother. Aubrey reeled and fell 
over. He uttered no cry, and the waves 
drowned all noise which he might have made 
in falling. 


Two thoughts burned deeply in the breast 


of Arthur. One was that the brother he had 
once loved had died by his hand. All the 
dear and precious memories of their child- 
hood—Aubrey’s kind, loving care of his little 
brother—the sweet, forgiving smile with 
which he had looked upon him when he was 
fretful or passionate—all these must have 
rushed upon his mind. Then came the other 
dark and evil thought, that now Helen was 
free—free for him! It surged over all better 
feelings, as the waves miglit be surging over 
Aubrey’s lifeless body; and still he kept on, 
thinking one moment of giving the alarm— 
then, half-maddened with the recollection that 
Aubrey must have known and felt that he ia- 
tended the injury—O! any way he could look 
was madness; and while he deliberated upon 


_ the chances of Aubrey denouncing him as 


willfully attempting his murder, the time went 
by and it was all too late to retrieve the sin. 
Yet, from that moment, he carried a load of 
anguish within his bosom that demons might 
have pitied and deprecated. All the horrors 
of the infernal regions seemed opened before 
him, and, when morning came and news was 
brought to him that his brother could not be 
found, he could with difficulty refrain from 
shrieking out his agony. 

His misery passed for anxiety at Aubrey’s 
disappearance—his deadly paleness, and the 
fever that followed, bore testimony, it was 
thought, to his brotherly affection. 

He strove to comfort himself that he had 
not intended murder—that he had not planned 
Aubrey’s death. True, he had not—but he 
had let him die without raising a finger to 
help him, and had concealed his danger until 
it was too late! Too late! The words rang 
in his ear, and. he saw them written every- 
where in letters of blood. It was the old, old 
story of Cain—jealousy, madness and murder 
in the heart of man toward his brother! ‘ 


Every one on board ship mourned the loss 
of Aubrey St. John. He had been universally 


beloved for his quiet, unassuming kindness to 


all. Some of the roughest sort hardly sought 
to disguise their opinion that the other 
brother would have been far less missed; 
although Arthur himself was not unkind nor 


overbearing to the men; and certainly was 
not nearly as dignified, Both were brave and 


manly; both companionable, and, at times, 
mirthful. But the rude sons of the ocean are 
gifted with the power of. reading character 
with wonderful accuracy, and it had been evi- 
dent enough that Aubrey had received the 
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“Jarger half” of their love and respect. The 
same feeling, but better disguised, had pre- 
vailed among the officers. 


A kind and beneficent Providence saved 
Aubrey St. John from drowning on that 
eventful night, and saved Arthur also from 
being an actual murderer, in deed, if not in 
heart. The current bore him out from the 
ship and carried him far away. He was a 
good swimmer, and sustained himself in this 
peril as few would have done. He was 
nearly exhausted, however, from the weight 
of his clothing. He was almost in despair, 
when he saw a light from a vessel. He 
gathered up all his remaining strength to cry 
for help—was heard by the watch, and ina 
short time was taken up by one of the boats 
sent out to his aid. 

Hours passed in which he lay insensible ; 
but the unwearied efforts of his preservers, 
aided by a fine constitution, brought back the 
fleeting breath ence more. 

The vessel proved to be a barque from 
California to New York, commanded by a 
Captain Blanchard; a large-hearted, noble 
man who spared no pains to render Aubrey’s 
situation more tolerable. Anxiety had done 
more to weaken his frame than even his peril- 
ous contact with the waves had done. He 
was in terror lest Arthur should be suspected 
of attempting his life; and the uncertainty he 
felt was almost intolerable. Arthur might 
have criminated himself in his terror; and 
then, how would his poor mother bear it? for 
Arthur was, undeniably, his mother’s darling, 
and to touch him with the shadow of evil 
would deprive her of her senses, surely. 

Meantime, the barque was ploughing her 
restless course homeward. Soon, very soon, 
he would be once more on land. How would 
he meet them at home? How disguise the 
strange things that had happened since he 
last saw the loving eyes that beamed upon 
him when he left them—beamed upon him 
even through tears. And yet, what the com- 
ing home be to him, compared with what 
might await Arthur? Alas, poor Arthur! 
was the one thought in his mind—the word 
rising ever to his lips when alone. 

He landed in New York with a feeling too 
sad for tears. 

On the second day,he went home. He had 
already announced by a despatch, that he 
would be with them on the following morning 
—an announcement that brought surprise as 
well as pleasure to Mr. St. John and his wife. 
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Never, in his whole life, was Aubrey so em- 
barrassed as when he entered their presence. 
He tried hard*to make it appear that it was 
the most natural affair possible; but they felt 
sure that there must be some mystery behind 
his words. 

Had he reported himself to the department ? 
they asked. 

“Of course, father. That was my first 
duty; my next was to you, and my third 
to grandfather and Helen.” 

“ But itis so mysterious how you should 
have gone overboard and no one to see or try 
to save you.” 

Aubrey smiled faintly. 

“ There are a great many mysteries in life,” 
he said. “I must have mine, too. The de- 


_partment does not blame me for being unfor- 


tunate. I am sure you will not.” 

“Blame you, my dear boy! We have never 
done that in your life. We shall not now, 
surely.” 

“T shall not be here long toshare your 
blame, if you do,” he replied, cheerfully. “I 
am ordered away in a fortnight.” 

“Ina fortnight! Then, wife, we will not 
waste time upon mysteries, but content our- 
selves with realities.” 

His reception at his grandfather’s the next 
day was enthusiastic. There was no talk of 
mysteries there. Helen shuddered at the 
danger he had escaped, but her unsophisticat- 
ed nature saw nothing beyond, and her grand- 
father was as simple- hearted as herself. 

He had told her how soon he was going, 
and asked her if she would marry him before 
his departure. She made no difficulty, if her 
grandfather would consent; and he was 
willing enough, so long as she was not to be 
taken away from him. 

“TI cannot live without her, Aubrey,” he 
said; “so if you want her, you must consent 
to the encumbrance of an old man, When [ 
die, I shall leave all to you two.” 

“What, and nothing for Arthur?” said 
Aubrey. “Indeed, grandfather, neither 
Helen nor I will ever consent to defraud 
Arthur of his share. But you will live many 
years, I trust, to enjoy it yourself. And if 
you give me Helen, I shall need nothing 
more.” 

So Aubrey’s father and mother came, and a 
quiet wedding took place, although the fond 
old man would fain have gathered a crowd to 
see his beloved child wedded. 

On the whole, Aubrey was rather glad to 
go away, that he might not meet Arthur 
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again until along time should elapse—until, 
indeed, Arthur should have been familiarized 
with the fact of his having irrecoverably lost 
all chance of rivalling him. Perhaps, when a 
Jong absence had worn away past impressions, 
they might once more meet as brothers; but 
now, the idea was very painful to him, as 
much for Arthur’s sake as his own. 

“Man proposes; God disposes.” Aubrey 
had sailed but a single month, before the 
news came of Arthur’s death. It was long 
before the tidings could reach Aubrey; but 
when they did, he sorrowed, most of all, that 
he should have died without the forgiveness 
he had been longing to bestow. 

Arthur—so wrote the surgeon, in his letter 
to Mr. St. John, announcing his death—had 
wasted from the night his brother was missing. 
He had no disease; but grief and sorrow 
wore out his life. It was evident, from the 
tone of this letter, that he was not aware that 
Aubrey had been saved. 

Aubrey kept the secret from all except from 
her who hada right to know it. He would 
not destroy, or even shake his parents’ faith 
in Arthur; but allowed them to mourn for 
him in such quiet sorrow as might linger 
around the memory of one of whom they had 
known nothing that was not good and 


pleasant. 
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THE LIGHTING OF PARIS. 


A French official communication affords an 
insight into the manner in which the lighting 
of Paris is conducted. It appears that.there 
are 28,760 burners in the capital, of which 
number 27,352 are fed with gas, and 1408 with 
oil, They are all regularly lit before the close 
of day, and burn during the whole night. 
In the gas lanterns the flame has certain fixed 
dithensions, regulated so as to produce a light 
equal to one and a half of that ofa careel 
lamp burning 42 grammes of oil per hour. 
There are eighty men belonging to~-the 
municipal service, and as many inspectors of 
the Parisian Company, charged to superintend 
the efficiency of the whole apparatus. They 
make their rounds every night, accompanied 
by men who rekindle any lamps which may 
have gone out, and note those which burn 
badly. The lighting power and degree of 
purity of the gas is verified every day by the 
agents of the municipal administration, in ex- 
perimental offices distributed over the capital. 
All the irregularities are noted, and the com- 
pany is liable, for every burner not giving a 
flame of the required dimensions, to a fine of 
double the price of the gas which the same 
orifice, under ordinary conditions, would have 
consumed during the whole night. 


THE GIRL WITH THE BONNIE BLUE EYES. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


O, tell me have you seen her? 
The girl with the eyes of blue; 
With a mouth of honeyed sweetness, 
And hair of a golden hue; 
With cheeks like the blushing roses 
That bloom ‘neath her own bright skies, 
And a smile like the rippling sunlight— 
The girl with the bonnie blue eyes. 


Her heart has all the freshness 
And the tenderness of youth, 
And her lips have all the sweetness 
And eloquence of truth; 
Her voice is richer music far 
Than earth’s best melodies, 
And she walks the earth like a fairy queen—. 
The girl with the bonnie blue eyes. 


I saw her, and I loved her well; 
And down in my silent heart 

I built a temple, richer far 
Than e’er was framed by art; 


And I throned her there, my goddess queen, 
And worshipped her with sighs ; 

And my heart was breaking all the while 
With love for the bonnie blue eyes. 


And why should not I love her well? 
Is not she lovelier far 
Than the angels bright round the throne of white, 
Or the glorious evening star? 
Nothing can match her beauty 
In the earth, in the sea, in the skies; 
And can it be strange that I love so well 
This girl with the bonnie blue eyes? 


But, alas! her heart is cold to me, 
And her sweet smiles are not mine; 
Her eyes, in their beauty, upon me 
With true love never shine. 
Yet, though on earth I may never 
Love, save with tears and sighs, 
May not I win her in heaven— 
The girl with the bonnie blue eyes? 


OrFiceR HALE is a well-known man in the 
great city of New York. In all the detective 
force of that city, whose exploits have made 
them so famous, none bears a higher reputa- 
tion for skill, sagacity and bravery, than he. 
But among all his many triumphs, there is one 
which is known to very few, and which I 
propose relating on these pages. 

Late in October, 1865, Fifth Avenuedom 
was thrown into a buzz of excitement by the 
announcement of a marriage between Miss 
Golding the belle, and daughter of the great 
banker of that name, and a real, live French 
marquis—De Villiere by name. It was the 
first marriage of the season, and consequently 
every one was on tiptoe to receive an invi- 
tation to it, as every one felt sure that it 
would be a most brilliant affair. The happy 
pair were to leave for Europe on the first 
steamer after the wedding, and the marquis 
was to take his bride at once to his old cha- 
teau where his parents awaited them, and then 
she was to have the honor of being presented 
at court. At last, however, the momentous 
day arrived, and plain Miss Golding changed 
her name, and got a “ handle” to her new one 
besides. 

But, to the great annoyance of the bride 
and groom, the pleasant programme which 
they had laid down for themselves, was not 
to be carried out entire. Some decided 
changes were to be made in it by an adverse 
fate, and upon this hinges the story I am 
about to relate. 

Such a brilliant marriage could not fail to 
call forth an unusually brilliant array of bridal 
gifts. The long table appointed for their 
reception literally groaned beneath the costly 
articles that were heaped upon it. Among 
the presents, was a set of magnificent dia- 
monds—ear-rings and a necklace—which had 
been sent out from France by the parents 
of the marquis. They were admitted by 
all to be the most exquisite articles of jewelry 
ever seen in New York, and not a few of the 
fair ladies who admired them so enthusiasii- 
cally, in their hearts violated the tenth com- 
mandment by coveting their neighbor’s goods. 
When the guests who’had been invited the 
evening before the marriage, to witness the 
good fortune of the bride, had departed, the 
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room containing the presents was closed. 
Later in the evening the diamonds were want- 
ed for some purpose, and Mamma Golding 
went after them, not being»willing to trust a 
servant. To her astonishment and dismay, 
they were not in their accustomed place. The 
shriek with which she greeted this discovery 
brought the family into the room, and to their 
terrified questions she could only answer: 

“The diamonds! the diamonds!” 

A glance at the table at once revealed her 
meaning, and the house was immediately in 
an uproar. Search was made everywhere, 
but the missing jewels could not be discov- 
ered. Mamma Golding insisted that them ar- 
riage should be postponed on account of the 
loss, but neither of the lovers would listen to 
that. All they would agree to was that they 
should remain awhile in New York after that 
event, until an effort could be made to find 
the jewels. Mamma Golding was in favor of 
immediately arresting all the servants on the 
place, but the old banker, with his cool head 
and long experience of the world, knew better 
than this. - 

“No, no,” he said, emphatically, “say no- 
thing about thé matter. Keep as quiet as 
possible, I'll send for Hale, the detective, 
and place the matter in his hands. He'll find 
the thief, ifit can be done. Now leave the 
room aH of you, and keep out of it till Hale 
comes.” 

The determined old man immediately en- 
forced his orders, and then sent for Offiver 
Hale, with a request to come to the house im- 
mediately, and by nine o’clock the official was 
seated in the banker’s library, listening to all 
that could be told him. 

“Do you suspect any one ?” he asked, when 
Mr. Golding had concluded. 

“ No one,” was the reply. 

“ But I do,” broke in Mamma Golding, with 
energy. ‘I have learned that the last person 
seen in the room was Helen Brady, the house- 
girl—I suspect her.” 

“Very good,” said Hale, quietly. “Now 
let me see the room, if you please. I wish to 
have no one with me but Mr. Golding.” 

The two men left the library and entered 
the room where the presents had been on 
exhibition, Every burner in the large chan- 
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delier was lit, so that the detective might see 
into the remotest parts of the apartment. 
Hale approached the table, and examined it 
closely. Suddenly an exclamation escaped 
his lips, and at the same time he took from 
the table a small and but little worn kid 
glove. 

“Does this glove belong to any of your 
family ?” he asked, turning to the banker. 

“No,” replied Mr. Golding, “I am sure it 
does not. Itis too small for either my wife 
or my daughter. Some visitor probably left 
it there.” 

“Very likely,” muttered Hale. “ Might 
not some of your fashionable friends have 
been the thief in this case?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ My dear sir, you are dreaming,” said Mr. 
Golding, blandly. 

“Maybe so. Do me the favor to call your 
girl, Helen Brady, without telling her why 
she is wanted ?” 

Mr. Golding left the room, and in a few 
minutes returned, accompanied by Helen. 
She evinced no surprise or alarm as she 
entered. 

“ My girl,” said Hale, as she came in, “ are 
you aware that a robbery has been committed 
in this house?” He watched her closely as 
he spoke. 

“ Sure sir,” she replied, in genuine astonish- 
ment, “ an’ I didn’t hear of it.” 

“That will do,” said Hale, “ you can go out 
now.” 

Helen left the room, and Hale turned to 
Mr. Golding, who stood looking at him in 
blank amazement. 

“You wrong that girl by suspecting her,” 
he said. “I will stake my life on her inno- 
cence. I’ve had too much experience in the 
profession not to know a guilty face from an 
innocent one.” 

“ Then who could have taken the jewels ?” 

“The owner of this glove,” replied Hale. 
“T am sure of it. Depend upon it, Mr. Gold- 
ing, if the thief is found, it will be among 
your fashionable friends.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” began the banker, in 
surprise. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said 
Hale, “ but I am sure of it. Now if you wish 
me to undertake this case, you must let me 
manage it in my own way. It bids fair to be 
very difficult, for this glove is the only thing 
I have to work upon. I shall not arrest 
Helen Brady, and I do not wish her to be 


molested. I will begin my search to-morrow. 


In a few days I will declare it a hopeless 
undertaking, and appear to abandon it, but I 
will continue to work secretly. You must 
not tell this to any one. I would not take 
you into my confidence but for the fact that I 
shall have to draw on you for money. Upon 
these conditions I will go to work.” 

“TI will be guided by you,” said the banker; 
“ but I cannot help thinking you are mistaken 
In the outset.” 

The next day the marriage took place. 
Hale stationed himself at the church door, 
and closely scanned the faces of all who pass- 
ed in or out, He also made their hands 
objects of scrutiny. He discovered nothing, 
however, and went away feeling impatient 
and uncomfortable. That afternoon he set 
about finding out the history of the glove. 
{t was a light kid, size number 5, and was 
scarcely soiled at all, except on the outer side 
of the middle finger, where it was plainly 
marked by the set of a ring which the owner 
had worn. The glove being the property of a 
fashionable lady, it occurred to Hale that it 
had been procured at Taylor’s, and he decided 
to ascertain whether this was true or not. 

Upon reaching the store he sought one of 
the proprietors, and showing him the glove, 
asked if he thought it came from there. 

“TI am confident of it,” was the reply. 
“The glove is one of a new style which we 
imported about a month ago.” 

“ Could you tell me to whom it was sold?” 

“Impossible,” said the merchant, laughing. 
“ We had quite a large lot, and could not tell 
to whom we sold them.” 

Hale turned off with an exclamation of 
annoyance, aud left the store. This was a 
bad beginning, and he had very little hope of 
making a better ending. Two days passed 
away, and the case was still as hopeless. On 
the third day he received, through the post- 
office, a note in a woman’s handwriting. It 
was as follows: 


“Tf officer Hale will meet the writer of this 
note at ——’s saloon, room number 4, at eight 
o'clock to-morrow evening, he will learn 
something to his advantage.” 


What could this mean? For a moment he 
was inclined to believe it was some plot to 
injure him. Many things suggested them- 
selves to him, which it is not necessary to 
mention here ; and at last he determined to be . 
at the rendezvous at the appointed time, pre- 
pared for any emergency, and to leave the 
result to be determined there. 
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Accordingly the next evening at eight 
o'clock he presented himself at ——’s saloon, 
a second-class house on Broadway, and asked 
to be shown to room number 4. The apart- 
ment was dimly lighted as he entered it, as 
the gas was now burning low. He immedi- 
ately turned on more light, and saw sitting 
by a small table, a woman of medium height, 
closely veiled, and dressed with great plain- 
ness. It was impossible to see her face. 

“I suppose, madam,” said the detective, 
seating himself opposite her, “ that you are the 
person who sent me a note requesting me to 
meet you here ?” 

“No,” she replied, in a low, but singularly 
rich voice, “I am not the writer of that note, 
but am here in the place of that person.” 

“Then be pleased to state your business 
with me, for my time is precious.” 

“ You are on the search for the person who 
took the diamonds of the Marquise de Vil- 
liere?” Hale bowed. “ Well, then, Mr. Hale, 
I am authorized by parties that I may not 
name, to offer you five thousand dollars if 
you will abandon your efforts, and declare to 
your employers that you find the task a hope- 
less one. You will simply sign a paper which 
I have brought with me, pledging yourself to 


do this, and I will pay the money to you on. 


the spot.” 

She held out a paper, which he took, and 
while pretending to read it he gazed search- 
ingly at her left hand, which lay on the table. 
It was a very small white hand, evidently 
that of a lady, and on the fourth finger was a 
handsome diamond ring. Hale was satisfied 
that he was talking to the owner of the glove 
he had in his possession, and the person who 
had stolen the diamonds. 

“T cannot accept your offer,” he said, after 
a pause. “I must do my duty. If I were to 
be influenced by money, your offer would not 
be large enough. The stolen diamonds are 
worth one hundred thousand dollars, and Mr. 
Golding has promised me ten thousand for 
them if I recover them uninjured.” 

“T will make it twelve thousand,” said the 
woman, eagerly. 

“ You will,” said the detective, quietly. 
“TI thought you were only acting for other 
parties.” 

The woman struck the table impatiently 
with her hand. 

“ They will fulfil any promise I may make,” 
she said, “ although I am only a servant.” 

“T must still refuse your offer,” Hale said, 
coldly. “I am obliged to you for this inter- 


view, however, as it has put me on the right 
track at last.” 

“That is said for effect,” exclaimed the 
woman, sharply. “You know you think the 
case hopeless.” 

“TI did until I came here to-night,” replied 
Hale; “but I am convinced that you are the 
person that stole the jewels.” 

The woman burst into a laugh. 

“T told you I was only a servant,” she said. 

“True,” remarked the detective. “You 
contradict yourself, though. Look st your 
hand. It is too delicate and refined for a 
servant, and servants cannot wear such splen- 
did diamonds as you have in that ring. You 
have placed yourself in my power, and I shall 
arrest you. I must see your face, madam.” — 

He made a movement to tear away her veil, 
but she sprang towards him, and before he 
was aware of her intention, threw a handful 
of ground pepper in his eyes, completely 
blinding him for the time. In another instant 
she was gone, and he was suffering the most 
excruciating pain. 

The next day Hale, who had recovered 
from the suffering caused by the pepper, de- 
termined to change his tactics. He was not 
slow in deciding upon a plan which he im- 
mediately proceeded to execute. That after- 
noon Mr. Golding received a call from a 
stranger, who was shown into the parlor. 
The banker took the card that was handed to 
him by his servant, and read aloud: 

“Lord Anglesea, of England.” 

“T know him well,” exclaimed the Marquis 
de Villiere, who chanced to be present at the 
time. “If you do not object, I will go down 
with you.” 

Together they entered the parlor. A gen- 
tleman, with black hair and a slight mous- 
tache, and elegantly dressed, rose to receive 
them. 

“Anglesea, my dear fellow,” exclaimed the 
marquis, advancing to him, 

“Charmed to see you, my dear marquis,” 
drawled the stranger, holding out his hand, 

The marquis stopped abruptly, and looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“ Who are, you, sir?” he exclaimed, sternly, 
“and by what right do you presume to pre- 
sent yourself here as Lord Anglesea ?” 

“Mr. Golding knows me very well,” was 
the cool reply, “ and can doubtless tell you the 
object of my visit.” 

“ Never saw you before in my life,” said the 
banker, in astonishment. 

The stranger burst into a hearty laugh. 
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“So you don’t know me? Well, if you 
don’t, I’m safe from others,” hesaid. “Ihave 
the honor to inform you that Iam Edward 
Hale, of the detective police.” 

Mr. Golding stared at him in astonishment. 

“ Hale has light hair, and wears no beard or 
moustache,” he said, incredulously. 

The detective quietly removed the wig, and 
showed his own hair clipped close to make 
room for the disguise. 

“The moustache works in the same way,” 
he said, laughing. 

“Tt is well done,” exclaimed the marquis, 
admiringly. “But why should you adopt 
such an aristocratic disguise ?” 

“ ‘The reason is this, my lord,” replied Hale. 
“Tt has become necessary for me to carry on 
my work among the fashionable circles of this 
city, and I must gain access to the very 
highest, without being suspected. I will 
stake my reputatiun that in two months’ time 
I shall have found both the thief and the 
diamonds. I want your assistance. You must 
bring me out as your friend, Lord Anglesea, 
a name I selected at random, and gain me 
admission to Mrs. Varick’s party to-night. 
After that I will work my own way.” 

“Tv’s sheer folly, Hale,” exclaimed Mr. 
Golding. “I can’t conceive why you should 
cling to the idea that some person in good 
society has stolen the jewels. It’s prepos- 
terous.” 

“ Nevertheless, sir,” replied Hale, “I have 
in the last two days discovered enough to 
convince me thatI am right. All I ask is 
two months’ time, and I ‘promise to return the 
diamonds, and prove the correctness of my 
views.” 

“TI think you are quite right,” said the 
marquis; “and I will do my best to help you. 
But,” he added, looking at Hale curiously, 
“do you think you are equal to the task of 
counterfeiting an English nobleman ?” 

“ Perfectly competent, if you will give me 
a few hints as to Lord Anglesea’s history, and 
such other things as may enable me to answer 
any questions that are asked me.” 

“That I will do with pleasure,” said the 
marquis ; “ and if you are to make your debut 
to-night, we had better Commence at once. 
Ma foi,” he added, laughing. “I shall tell 
Anglesea of it when I see him in Paris next 
winter. It will be an excellent joke.” 

Mrs. Varick’s party that night was a bril- 
liant gathering of all the elite of the city, and 
there was a buzz of excitement through the 
parlors when the last distinguished arrival 


was announced, and the Marquis de Villiere 
introduced to the hostess his very particular 
friend, Lord Anglesea. His lordship was 
received with marked cordiality, and was at 
once the lion of the evening. 

Towards midnight the marquis felt some 
one touch. him on the shoulder, and looking 
around, saw Lord Anglesea standing back of 


“ Well,” he asked, eagerly, “ what is it?” 

“Nothing particular,” was the reply. “I 
did not think to trouble you again, but I have 
taken a fancy to know a lady here, and want 
you to introduce me.” 

“ Where is she ?” asked the marquis. “ You 
know I am at your service for this evening.” 

“There she stands, just by that window. 
Who is she ?” 

“ She is a Mrs. Dakin, the wife of one of the 
millionaires of this city,as [am told. Her 
husband is too old for gayety, and rarely goes 


out; but she, being young and handsome, is a 


great ornament to society. If your lordship 
has no conscientious scruples,” he added, with 
a mock bow, “ you may have a fine fleld for a 
flirtation in that quarter. But, come! I will 
present you.” 

The lady in question was not over the 
medium height, but by far one of the most 
beautiful women in New York. There was 
nevertheless a strange and restless expression 
on her face, and she seemed nervous and 
uneasy. Her reception of Lord Anglesea was 
most gracious, and during the evening his 
lordship devoted himself to her with a persis- 
tency that created no little remark. During 
the next three weeks he was constantly at her 
house, and was her escort in numerous drives, 
at the opera, and at several parties. It was 
evident that he was getting on famously with 
Mrs. Dakin. Indeed the lady herself was 
conscious of a stronger feeling for the titled 
stranger than was consistent with her position 
as another man’s wife; and his lordship found 
it very pleasant employment. 

One morning he called on her, in accor- 
dance with an arrangement they had made, 
and found her seated on a luxurious sofa in 
the parlor. She gave him her hand languidly 
as he approached her, but without rising. 
He took it, and seated himself on the sofa 
by her, still retaining it. The color in her 
cheeks deepened as he did so, but she made 
no effort to withdraw her hand. For awhile 
neither spoke. At last his lordship, glancing 
at the hand which he held, and which was 
very small and delicate, uttered an excla- 
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mation of delight. The lady glanced at him 
in wonder. 

“ That is a very beautiful ring you wear,” 
he said, immediately. “I never saw it before, 
I think.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not worn it for 
some time. It was a present from my hus- 
band on my last birthday.” 

His lordship was silent for sometime, and 
seemed to be plunged in thought. It would 
have required extraordinary courage in any 
other man to take the step which he was then 
contemplating. His’ companion was very 
beautiful, and he was well aware of the state 
of her feelings. At last, however, drawing a 
small and partially worn kid glove from his 
coat pocket, he held it up to her. 

“Did you ever see this before?” he asked, 
smiling. 

She turned ghastly pale, and bending for- 
ward, asked, hastily: 

“Where did you get it?” 

“T picked it up where you dropped it,” he 
sald, langhing. “But why do you seem so 
much surprised? Is it strange that I should 
treasure the glove o! a beautiful woman ?” 
“No,” she replied, more calmly. “ But tell 
me where you found it.” 

He made no reply, but sat smiling, and gaz- 
ing at her hand which he still held. 

“Those are beautiful diamonds,” he said, 
quietly. “Do you know I think they are 
almost as fine as those you stole from the 
Marquise de Villiere.” 

She would have sprung to her feet, but he 
sheld her down, and could feel her trembling 
violently. 

“What do you mean by such insulting lan- 
guage ?” she gasped. 

“T mean that you stole the diamonds from 
the table in Mr. Golding’s house,” he said, 
sternly. “I found this glove there, where in 
your haste you bad dropped it. More than 
this, you songbt tu throw me off the search 
by attempting to bribe me. You met me at 
—'s saloon, a few weeks ago, and succeeded 
in escaping me there, when 1 thought I bad 
you in my power. WhenI met you at Mrs. 
Varick’s party I recognized you by your 
' voice, and to-day your acknowledgment of 
the glove, and this ring which you wore at 
our first interview, makes the identification 
complete.” 

“Who are you ?” she faltered. 

“ Just now I was Lord Anglesea,” he re- 
plied. “Now I am Edward Hale, of the de- 
tective police.” 
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He felt her lean heavily against him, and 
upon looking at her found that she had fainted. 
She soon revived, however, and sat with her 
face buried in her hands. 

“What do you mean to do with me?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“T scarcely know,” he replied. “ One thing 
is certain, you must restore the diamonds.” 

“T will do so,” she said, “and if you con- 
sent to let the matter drop here, and not to 
mention me as the guilty party, either to the 
Goldings or any one else, I will pay you the 
five thousand dollars I offered you to aban- 
don the search.” 

“ Thave no disposition to be harsh with you, 
Mrs. Dakin,” said Hale. “I do not’ want 
your money, and will readily give you my 
word of honor that your secret shall be 
preserved.” 

“T prefer that you should take the money,” 
she said, coldly, raising her head with some of 
her former hauteur. “Ido not wish to be 
under any obligations to you. Let it be a 
regular bargain between us.” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied the detective. “I 
owe you, perhaps, some amends for leading 
you into the intimate relations which have 
existed between us.” 

Her cheeks blazed, but she said nothing, 
and rose and left the room. Ina few minutes 
she returned, and placed in his hands the 
diamonds and a package of money. 

“You will keep your word?” she said, 
without looking at him. 

“You may trust me,” he answered. “ Per- 
haps I am not doing my duty, but God forbid 
that I should be hard with you.” 

She hesitated a moment, then held out her 
hand to him, and Hale felt it tremble as he 
took it. In an instant, she withdrew it, and 
passed out of the room, 

Hale hastened to the office of Mr. Golding, 
and upon sending in his card, was at once 
admitted to the banker’s private room. 

“T have called to ask you a question,” he 
said, as he returned the old gentleman’s 
greeting. “If I can restore the jewels your 
daughter has lost, will you be content to re- 
ceive them without asking me how I found 
them? and will you consent to refrain from 
prosecuting the guilty party? ‘You will doa 
real kindness to one whom you little suspect, 
if you will.” 

“All Ihave desired throughout the whole 
affair,” replied the banker, “ has been to re- 
cover the jewels. Let me have them, and I 
promise you the matter shall drop.” 
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“Then here they are,” said the detective, 
quietly, laying them on the desk before the 
astonished banker. “And now,” he contin- 
ued, “I must resume my own character. 
Before I do so, however, I will say, Mr. Gold- 
ing, that in my suspicions I was right. The 
owner of the glove that I found on your table 
was the thief.” 

Mr. Golding paid the ten thousand dollars 
promised the detective, and the latter left the 
office. Since then the banker has had serious 
doubts of the honesty of every one of those 


who were present at his house on the day 
when the diamonds were stolen. 

Mrs. Dakin and her husband left New York 
for Europe a few weeks later, and are still 
there. The Marquise de Villiere met her at 
the house of the American minister, and was 
delighted to find an old friend there. She 
failed, however, to notice the deathly pallor 
that overspread the features of her friend, as 
that lady’s eyes rested upon the diamonds 
which sparkled so gloriously in the light of 
the chandelier. 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“One dollar twenty-five, if you please, 
miss.” 

Mell Marsh was absorbed in contemplating 
a tropical landscape, copied on canvas, and 
hung in the best light the place afforded. 
Mell was poor and had only stolen glimpses 
of these things, but that did not prevent her 
having luxurious tastes, 

The obsequious clerk paused a moment to 
contemplate the little intent face; then, obe- 
dient to the demands of business, which for- 
bade any unnecessary expenditure of time, 
even in the study of a pretty face, made 
another and more successful attempt to ad- 
vertise the lady that her purchase awaited 
her pleasure. 

“O, certainly! I beg your pardon;” and 
the little gloved hand dipped into the pockets 
of the jaunty sack, first one, then the other, 
but finding nothing there save a snowy hand- 
kerchief, dived into the folds of the looped-up 
skirt, and finding nothing therein beside a 
lead pencil and a thimble, came out in great 
dismay and commenced again on the sack. 

“Can it be possible! I am sure I bad my 
porte-monnaie in my sack pocket, for I had 
my hand on it just before I came in. Where 
ean it have gone?” and Mell began to look 
here and there upon the floor, as if she sus- 
pected the missing article of lying in wait for 
her in some sly corner. 

The conviction began to fasten upon her; 
she had lost her porte-monnaie, and with it 
every cent she possessed. 

“T have certainly lost it!” 

“Lost your money,” asked the unsympa- 
thetic clerk; “then of course you wont want 
this,” 


“Not unless you could trust me to pay for 
it as soon as I can,” said Mell, covered with 
confusion at the asking of such a favor for the 
first time in all her life. 

“Couldn't think of it, miss.” 

She was ready to cry with vexation and 
embarrassment. Several people, making pur- 
chases or looking at pictures, had paused to 
watch her. A gentleman stepped forward 
just as the clerk was turning away with the 
little package, and shoving a bill toward him, 
said, in a low tone: 

“ Give the lady her purchase.” 

Amazement benumbed Mell’s faculties; the 
roll of stationery she had ordered was placed _ 
in her hand, and she walked away as if ina 
dream, possessed only with the one thought 
that she was penniless. 

Once outside the door, the cool air restored 
her usual self-possession, and she stopped, in- 
dignant with herself for having allowed a 
stranger to place her under such a weight of 
obligation; but behold! as she turned, he | 
stood beside her. 

“ Thank you, sir, but I cannot allow you to 
do this. I believe I didn’t really know what 
I was doing. I will return the package.” 

“One moment, if you please;” and she 
thought his voice was more musical than any 
she had ever heard before. “I should be very 
happy to be allowed to do you so smalla 
favor, but your face tells me, as plainly as 
words could tell, that you are much too in- 
dependent for that. I could not avoid hear- 
ing your conversation with the clerk; will . 
you not allow me to loan you the little sum? 
At any time you choose you can call here and 
leave the amount.” 
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Her first impulse was to refuse point-blank, 
but a second thought restrained her. She 
was entirely out of stationery, her money was 
lost, she must have the paper before she could 
hope to earn more. For herself, she could 
probably live through it some way, but a 
thought of Kitty, the little sister entirely de- 
pendent upon her, decided her to accept the 
loan so strangely and opportunely offered. 

“ You are very kind indeed, sir, and I thank 
you from the depth of my heart. Not for 
myself, but because of a dear one dependent 
upon me, do I consent to become your debtor. 
At the earliest possible moment I will repay 
you.” 

“Take your own time, my child, I shall 
not expect you to be in any particular hurry 
about it; and now let me give you my card.” 
Then he said “good-day,” with a graeeful 
lifting of bis hat, as if to a born princess, and 
she was walking back to her cheap boarding- 
house in a perfect maze of wonderment at the 
oddity of her afternoon’s experience. 

The little busy brain and fingers worked 
early and late, for the two desolate orphans 
had no other dependence. 

Kitty was a shy little thing, with quiet 
ways learned from playing so much by her- 
self, for she had an innate sense of refinement 
which kept her from joining in the boisterous 
plays in which the rude children by whom 
she was surrounded indulged. She resembled 
a lily to whose pure petals no contamination 
would adhere. 

While Mell wove romances and wrote them 
out upon paper, Kitty amused herself with a 
decrepit doll, dressing it with much elabora- 
tion in a faded ribbon and one of her own 
cast-off aprons, singing softly to herself the 
while. 

“There,” giving a little sigh of relief, to- 
gether with a pat expressive of much satis- 
faction, administered to a pile of freshly 

written manuscript, “ I’m glad you’re finished,, 
fer I want the money you'll bring. And now, 
Kitty, hurrah! for a famous supper of nice 
tea and toast, on my return. O, indeed, 
Doctor Vesey Sherwood, you needn't stare at 
ine in that outrageous fashion, for the debt I 
owe you is going to be paid in full this very 
afternoon,” nodding in an energetic way at 
the card inserted between the frame and 
glass, in one corner of the ten-by-twelve 
looking-glass. “We can’t afford to carry 
about such a weight of indebtedness any 
longer, cafi we, Kit?” And in the fullness of 
her satisfaction, she caught up the child and 


whirled with her in an eccentric circle, until 
she was giddy and Kitty convulsed with 
merriment. 

Then she donned the natty sack, covered 
the short, crisp curls with a little snow-white 
hood, kissing her hand to the child who 
watched her from the window as she ran 
across the street. . 

Left alone, Kitty employed herself in ar- 
ranging the scattered sheets that lay upon the 
table, putting dolly to bed and setting the 
room in order against her sister’s return. 
Then she looked from the window, but the 
street was a quiet one, and the snow was so 
white and shining it blinded her and gave her 
a headache. A chilliness crept over her, and 
she moved her low chair near the stove, but 
the heat seemed worse than looking at the 
snow, for it made her so giddy she could 
hardly creep to the low bed where Mell found 
her lying, moaning with pain and tossing 
from side to side in a burning fever. 

Unskilled and frightened as the girl was, 
she exerted herself to the utmost to make the 
litle sufferer comfortable, moistening her 
feverish lips, trying to hush her low moans, 
rocking her softly, holding the hot hand and 
gazing at the little flushed face in a stupor of 
bewilderment and agony. The dawn found 
the child no better, and Mell, not daring to 
leave her charge, bribed one of the house- 
maids to run for a doctor. 

A pompous little man, carrying a gold- 
headed cane and doling out his words with 
slow distinctness, answered the summons. 
Pronouncing the disease scarlet fever, in its 
worst form, and writing out a prescription, he 
departed, with a promise to come again at 
night. All day Mell sat beside the low bed, 
or held the light form in her arms, administer- 
ing the medicines and bestowing every possi- 
ble care, with not a thought for her own 
weariness. And so, for many days, the 
motherly girl toiled on without rest or sleep, 
except such brief snatches as she could get 
while keeping her dreary vigils. 

Beside the daily visit of the physician, there 
was nothing to break in on the sad monotony 
of her life; and so long as Kitty’s case seemed 
desperate, she felt that she could work and 
watch incessantly, but when the doctor, with 
his usual pomposity, pronounced his patient 

entirely out of danger, she began to feel her 
need of rest. The long watching and loss of 
sleep began to tell upon her delicate organ- 
ization. With her pale face and heavy eyes, 
slow step and languid air, she was very 
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different from the bright-faced, energetic girl 


we first met. 

Added to her weariness of body, she had a 
new difficulty weighing upon her mind, the 
little purse she had substituted for the lost 
porte-monnaie was almost empty, and before 
it could be replenished she knew she must 
arouse from her apathy; but with Kitty need- 
ing stilla great deal of attention, her head 
aching, her brain feeling empty, and her mind 
in a half-torpid state, she recognized the utter 
impossibility of accomplishing anything to- 
ward the bettering of her financial affairs. 

. Kitty broke in upon her musings. 

“Mell, sing ‘Happy Land! I want to go 
to sleep.” 

She took the light form in her arms, 
smoothed the golden hair, and in a low voice 
sang the hymn, and as she sang a peace fell 
upon her heart as softly as dew upon thirsty 
flowers. She forgot her troubles while think- 
ing of that blessed country “ far, far away.” 
Never had it seemed so near to her, or so real, 
as when, lying down the sleeping child, she 
sank upon her knees beside the bed and 
offered up a prayer. Weary and care-bur- 
dened as was her heart, it was yet childlike 
and full of love. 

Presently there was a knock at the door. 
Mell hastened to open it and confronted Mrs. 
Gibson, the boarding-house mistress. With 
a terrible sinking of heart, Mell invited her in, 
readily divining her errand. 

“T thought I'd come up and see if you 
could let me have some money to-night. 
There’s three weeks’ board due, and here’s the 
bill all made out.” 

“Tm sorry, Mrs. Gibson, but I have not the 
amount in my possession, just at present. 
Kitty’s medicines and the doctor’s fees have 
taken nearly every cent; but if you'll be so 
kind as to wait, I shall earn some more in a 
very few days, and your bill shall be paid.” 

“O yes, I’ve no doubt; but the long and 
short of itis I can’t wait. Either you pay 
your board, or you can vacate this room and 
give place to some one who will pay.” 

“O Mrs. Gibson,” cried Mell, in great dis- 
tress, “ you couldn’t be so hard as to turn us 
away, and Kitty still so weak. I will pay 
you, indeed I will, just as soon as I can.” 

But the woman was not to be put off. 

“T tell you, the money I must have or you 
go to-morrow. I shouldn’t make much, I 
reckon, keepin’ boarders and lettin’ my rooms 
to the likes of you. Why on earth don’t you 
go to work, like any other sensible girl and 


try to get an honest living. You sit here all 
day and scribble, and it don’t amount to any- 
thing in the end.” 

There was no use telling her that she com- 
menced by losing her money, and then Kitty 
fell sick; the irate woman was open to con- 
viction only upon one topic, and that, the 
necessity of having her pay directly; failing 
in that, the equal necessity of having her 
rooms vacated at once. The most Mell could 
do was to gain a reluctant consent to her 
petition to be allowed to remain one day 
longer, in order to gain time to find another 
home, though in the desperate state of her 
finances, the idea seemed almost impracticable. 

Little sleep visited her that night, and with 
the earliest dawn she was astir, endeavoring 
to ensure Kitty’s comfort during her absence. 

Such a hunt as she had that day, down one 
street and up another, endeavoring to discover 
some sort of a tenement in which she could 
hire a room, wherein to bestow the few articles 
of furniture that had served her simple house- 
keeping purposes ever since the two girls had 
been left orphaned and alone. She imagined 
people looked upon her suspiciously, and 
half fancied some evil-disposed person had 
preceded her, crying: 

“ Here comes a girl who hasn’t any money; 
look out for her!” 

Sad and despairing, she turned her steps 
backward, without having accomplished the 
purpose with which she set forth. She had a 
half-formed plan of going to the editor for 
whom she wrote, telling him her wants, and 
asking him to advance a sum sufficient to help 
her over her difficulties. Once out of these 
embarrassments, and with Kitty convalescing 
so rapidly, she felt she could soon repay the 
loan. 

Her sister met her with a very bright smile, 
and before Mell was fairly in the room, burst 
out with: 

“O Mell, such a handsome, kind gentleman 
has been here.” . 

“A gentleman! Did he come to look at the 
room ?” ; 

That was her first thought. Perhaps they 
were to be instantly turned out to make reom 
for a new tenant. 

“No; he came to see me. He said so!” 
noting her sister’s incredulous smile. “And 
he asked after you,” with an air of triumph. 

“After me! Kitty, you must have dreamed 
all this.” - 

“No, indeed ;"—with intense disgust—* I 
was wide awake when Biddy brought him up. 
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See here!” exhibiting two large oranges. 
“ He gave me these, and Iam going to give 
you one. I told him I should.” 

“See here, Kitty,” taking the child in her 


lap; “ it isn’t just the thing for little girls like 
you to be having calls from strange gentlemen. 
Now tell me who he was and all he said.” 

“TI didn’t think to ask him hisname. How 
I wish I had! But he told me the funniest 
stories, and O! he has a little niece at home, 
named Fannie, and he is going to bring her 
to see me!” 

“Worse and worse!” laughed Mell; “you 
not only receive your friend during my 
absence, but have already arranged for another 
meeting. Ithink you deserve a little sur- 
veillance ; but as I have no idea your unknown 
will return again to-night, I will leave you for 
a little while.” 


Mell arose, opened the door, and ran straight 


into the arms of the buxom Biddy, who, with 
an ejaculation of surprise at the collision, 
extended to her a letter. 


“For me, Biddy?” taking it with some 
hesitation, since she had no correspondents. 

“ Sure, an’ it’s for yes. The small boy that 
brought it said would I give it to yes soon as 
iver yes came back.” And sure enough, there 
was her name in good, fair characters. 

Wondering greatly, she tore open the envel- 
ope, and out dropped two crisp bank bills! 

“ Kitty,” said Mell, “I think my adventure 
is stranger than yours, and am very sure it is 
more profitable.” 

The suddenness and oddity of the whole 
thing quite took away her breath, and she 
could only clasp her hands in wonder and 
amazement. By degrees, however, her mind 
fastened upon the thought that she need no 
longer trouble herself about ways and means, 
when in her hand she held more than sufficient 
to satisfy Mrs. Gibson’s demand and secure 
her good-will for weeks to come. 

Dashing down the stairs, through dreary 
halls and dark corridors, she invaded the do- 
main of her landlady and demanded her bill. 
Seeing how the land lay, Mrs. Gibson changed 
her tactics, and commenced a lame apology 
for her language of the last night. 

“Business is business, you know, Miss 
Marsh. Times is hard and I must live. I’m 
sure you're welcome to stay as long as you 
choose, and I hopes as how you'll lay up 
nothin’ agin me.” 

Mell assured her she was not implacable. 

Going up stairs, she was seized with dread- 
ful misgivings. The money was not hers; 
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what right had she to use it? She had not 
the least idea from what source it came, and 
here had she gone and appropriated it as if 


she had an undoubted right to it. She was 


disgusted with herself, and out of all patience 


with the impulsiveness that had carried her 
headlong into an act she should probably 
repent all her life. . 

But it was done, and she could not, if she 


would, undo it, However, she should soon 
get to work, and her first care would be to 
lay aside a sum equal in amount to that she 
had so strangely received, so that if by any 
chance she ever discovered the mysterious _ 
donor, she might repay the loan. 

_ The two had another of Mell’s “famous 
suppers,” with Kitty’s oranges to flavor the 
meal, and Mell listened to the little girl’s oft- 
repeated praises of her new friend, until she 
caught herself taking more interest in the 


theme than she had thought possible. 

A petition for the “ good, kind gentleman ” 
was interpolated into Kitty’s evening prayer, 
and when Mell fell asleep it was to dream of 
strange faces and bank bills, wonderfully 
intermingled. 

She awoke with a clearer head than she had 
possessed for weeks, and for many days she 
wrote incessantly, while Kitty watched behind 
the half-closed blinds for the coming of her 
friend, sharing her vigils with dolly, to whom 
she imparted her hopes and fears in whispered 
communications. She was off the watch one 
day, however, and Mell had risen to answer a 
rap at the door, when Kitty sprang past her, 
and, seizing the hand of a gentleman, drew 
him in, shouting: 

“I knew you’d come! Mell said yau 
wouldn’t, but I’ve looked for you every day.” 

The removal of the gentleman’s hat revealed 
the features of Doctor Vesey Sherwood! 
Weli,tobe sure! Mell tried her best to appear 
dignified, but the gentleman was so gracefully 
courteous, and her sister’s enthusiasm and 
delight so infectious, that she succeeded but 
poorly. Besides, Doctor Sherwood, though 
not near so old as she had thought him at 
their first meeting, had such a fatherly way 
when addressing her, that she felt quite at her 
ease with him after a few moments. He 
apologized for his intrusion. 

“ Hearing that Kitty was sick,”—(“ How had 
he heard it?” queried Mell ;)—“ he called to 
see how she was progressing, and finding her 
so far recovered as to be beyond the need of 
medical science, he came now to offer some 
unprofessional advice. It was his conviction 
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that all she now needed was plenty of fresh 
air, and would respectfully submit that Miss 
Kitty be allowed to take a ride with himself 
and niece, who, he intimated, was anxiously 


awaiting them in the carriage.” 
Kitty made a rush for the window. Sure 


enough, there was a carriage drawn up to the 
curb-stone, the driver sat on the box, and a 
little girl’s face was pressed against the 
window. 


“Ts that Fannie?” asked she. 

“That is Miss Fannie Granger, and if your 
good sister consents, I’ll be only too happy to 
take you down and introduce you.” 

Of course there was a fixed determination 
on Miss Kitty’s part to go riding in the pretty 
carriage, not to mention that she would have 
been just as eager to accept the invitation, 
had Doctor Sherwood made his appearance in 
a milk cart and kindly tendered her a seat 


therein. Mell might as well have attempted 


to stay a young whirlwind, so she fastened 
the warm cloak and tied on the warm hood, 
though with evident reluctance; it seemed so 
odd to send the child off with a comparative 
stranger, and she watched the spruce coach- 
man rein up the mettled horses and saw Kitty 
kissing her hand from the coach window, 
before she fully realized how it had all come 
about. 

“ Never fear, Miss Marsh,” Doctor Sherwood 
had said; “ we will bring the little girl back 
in safety.” 

So Mell sat down to her work, and was soon 
absorbed in it, delighted with the pictures her 
pen drew, and a happy actor in each scene 
_ her faney sketched. She wasin a delightful 
mood, and though it was always a pleasure 
for her to write, yet there were seasons, like 
the present, when it seemed a real necessity 
to give expression to her thoughts, when there 
was a peculiar fascination about the employ- 
ment, and she gave herself up to the full 
enjoyment of the hour. The pile of manu- 
script grew larger; the afternoon waned, and 
her story was concluded ere Kitty’s return. 

That young lady was escorted to her room, 
by Doctor Sherwood and Miss Fannie, a 
bright tinge of returning color in her cheeks, 
a happy light in her eyes, and so many won- 
derful things to relate, that, it was plain to be 
seen, she had enjoyed her ride immensely. 

“You see I keep my promise and return 
Miss Kitty in safety; not only that, but, I 
flatter myself, with a large accession to her 
stock of health and spirits.” 

Mell acknowledged her indebtedness. 
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“You must pardon me, but I took her to 
my home, just out of the city. Fannie, here, 
had some treasures she insisted upon exhibit- 
ing; but I fancy she prefers to give her own 
account of our adventures; so with my best 


thanks to the little lady for the pleasure of 


her company, I think we will withdraw.” 
Mell caught the little girl in her arms, and, 
untying the pretty hood, said, “So you en- 
joyed your ride ?” 
“Oso much!” giving her a rapturous hug 


and a brace of explosive kisses ; “ the carriage 


was so comfortable, and the horses almost 
flew over the ground, and the houses and 
fences seemed to fly backward swifter still. 
But, O Mell, you ought to see what a great 
house Mr. Sherwood lives in, and how beau- 
tiful everything looks, and Fannie’s mother, 
Mrs. Granger, is such a sweet lady, and was 
dressed in silk, and her father is dead, and 
they live with Mr. Sherwood, and Fannie has 


a whole room for her playthings, and it's 
most full, too—and there’s a hobby-horse and 
—O,a whole family of dolls, and they can 
walk, and cry, and shut their eyes up so!’ 
and in giving a practical demonstration 
Kitty, lost the thread upon which her con- 
junctions were linked together, so her’ de- 
scription came to an end—partly, too, it is to 
be suspected, from want of breath. 

Mell enjoyed her enthusiastic delight, and 
the child talked until her eyes grew heavy 


* and she dropped asleep in her sister’s arms, 


rousing up once to say in a dreamy tone: 

“ Pannie’s largest—doll—is named—Bella !” 
the last in the sleepiest of drawls. 

A few more days passed in real earnest 
work, when one morning, after a brisk walk 
to and from the publishing-house, Mell entered 
her room to find it in the possession of Doc- 
tor Sherwood with Kitty and Fannie perched 
on either knee, and a lady who was presented 
to her as Mrs. Granger. The young girl’s 
color was much heightened by her walk, and 
she looked quite charming, as, with a pretty 
timidity quite natural to her, she came for- 
ward to greet her unexpected visitors. Mrs, 
Granger was cordial and smiling. 

“The doctor would make me come,” she 
said. “He has a request to make of you, 
and fearing you might not grant it he brought 
me to intercede for him.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mell; “and 
Doctor Sherwood has already placed me 
under so many obligations I could not think 
of refusing any request of his; though I am 
at a loss to know how I can serve you, sir.” 
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“Then I'll tell you. We came for the ex- 
press purpose of carrying you both off with 
us. If you will put yourself entirely under 
our control, and allow us to run away with 
you, you will ensure our eternal gratitude.” 

“You are both much too kind,” said Mell, 
overwhelmed with confused delight, at the 
unexpected pleasure thus held out in per- 
spective. “I’m afraid we should trouble 
you.” 

“On the contrary,” putin Mrs. Granger, 
“it is your company which we have counted 
upon to make the ride pleasant. We have 
quite made up our minds, and you know a 
disappointment at the commencement damp- 
ens one’s ardor and throws a shadow over all 
that comes after.” 

“ You cannot have the heart to refuse, and 
thus spoil our enjoyment,” asserted the 
doctor. 

So it was settled. Kitty condescended to 
moderate her exhibitions of delight long 
enough to be arrayed for the ride, and as 
Mell locked up her one little room, and 
dropped the key in her pocket, she could not 
forbear a smile at the queer turn in her for- 
tune ever since the first day of her meeting 
with Doctor Sherwood. 

Kitty’s description of the comfortable car- 
riage, the prancing horses, and the smooth 
roads just sprinkled with snow, had not been 
too highly colored. Mell enjoyed it all 
thoroughly, leaning back upon the luxurious 
cushions, watching the winter landscape, re- 
plying now and then to some remark from 
her companions, and when, after a lengthy 
drive, the carriage drew up at a gateway 
opening upon an avenue lined on both sides 
with Norway spruces, standing in their frost- 
defying greenness, she had no difficulty in 
deciding that she, too, was to be allowed a 
peep at Mr. Sherwood’s home. 

The carriage drew up near a wide piazza, 
the children skipped up the steps and were 
at once lost to sight, while Mell followed 
Mrs. Granger at a more leisurely pace. 

Withio, all was luxurious and tasteful. 
There were flowers and books in abundance, 
and Mell felt as if she had entered a new 
world ; but, strange to say, she was as much 
at home as if she had all her life lived in the 
midst of just such luxaries. 

Mrs. Granger disappeared to overlook some 
household concern, while Doctor Sherwood 
confined his attention to the entertainment of 
Miss Marsh. There were books to be talked 
over, pictures to be examined, and the an- 
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nouncement of dinner found the two in a very 
animated discourse. The children entered 
with the dessert, and Kitty confided to Mell, 
in a low whisper, that they were having 
“ grand fun,” in the nursery. 

“It was all like a fairy tale—the dainty table 
service, massive silver and cut-glass—well- 
trained servants who seemed to know just 
what you wanted, before you were more than 
half-conscious of wanting anything; delicate 
jellies and cooling ices, fragrant oranges and 
bouncing, rosy-cheeked apples; the warmth 
and fragrance which made a perpetual sum- 
mer within the house, and the evidences of 
taste and wealth on every hand. 

“QO!” said Mell, as she sat in her room that 
night, and smiled to mark the contrast be- 
tween it and the home of Doctor Sherwood, 
“T think I must have been born to live in the 
midst of elegance and beauty, I feel so at 
home among them;” sighing to think how 
improbable it was that she should ever be able 
to satisfy her sybaritical tastes. 

During the following weeks, there were 
many such expeditions, and Mell grew as 
enthusiastic over Doctor Sherwood as ever 
Kitty had been, only the former kept her 
opinions to herself, which was, in itself, a 
dangerous symptom. 

She was living in the present, without a 
thought of what was to result from this con- 
stant and familiar intercourse with one so 
much her superior in wealth and station. 

But there came a June day when she 
thought of the poet’s words, 


“Tis as easy now for the heart to be true, 
As for grass to be green or for sky to be blue, 
’Tis the natural way of living:”’ 


and as she listened, beneath the summer sky, 
in the midst of the beautiful verdure with 
which the season had decked the earth, with 
the balmy winds sweeping the sweet briers 
scents across her cheek and the boughs of a 
drooping elm waving above her—to the 
words of Doctor Sherwood’s frank avowal, 
she realized that the love he offered was the 
blessing without which her life was in- 
complete. 

“ See here,” said the gentleman, holding up 
something at arm’s length, “ here is an article 
I once found. Observe it closely and tell me 
if you ever beheld it before.” 

“0,” cried Mell, springing after it, “ that is 
my poor little, lost porte-monnaie.” 

“Yes;” holding it up beyond her reach; 
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* and before I return it, I expect to be, as the 
advertisers say, liberally rewarded !” 

It was not the breath of June that swept 
over her flushed cheek and drank the intoxi- 
cating sweetness of her crimson lips. A 

“T found it directly after you had left the 
store, and learned your address from the 
enclosed card.” 

“Yes,” said Mell, “and you sent me, 


anonymously, a couple of bank bills, in order, 
I suppose, to quiet your conscience, which 


must have troubled you badly, for your dis- © 


honesty in retaining my porte-monnaie !” 
Doctor Sherwood stayed the saucy words, 

in a summary manner, and Mell, breathless 

with happinéss, marvelled that, 

“ Love's mystic words should take so sweet a tone, 

And of all names, his lips should choose ‘My Own.”’ 


Yes, I remember, 'tis the same old place, 
The mosses clambering over the roof, 
The green and black knit in the woof, 
But I look in vain for your sweet face. 


The shade is dark from the roadside tree, 
The garden walk is ne’er o’ergrown 
With guelder roses, that now are blown, 
But not for you, Elayne, to see. 


The old flower plot, with weed and root 
Is covered and must soon decay. 


While sauntering down the walk to-day 
I found the impress of your foot. 


And quick as thought, I fancied you 
There by my side—saw your fair face, 
Clothed in that sweet, tender grace 
That angels wear beyond the blue. 


But the dream is past. Spring no more 
Blooms in the tinted roses’ heart ; 

The thorn appears—its cruel smart 
Poisons the melody life once wore. 
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BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Rare Dvusots and I were friends—friends 
at the northern boarding-school, “ with all the 
advantages of a home,” to which we were 
sent, he from the South,I from the West— 
friends and classmates in the halls of dear old 
Alma Mater—friends finally in the city which 
we decided to honor with our residence, and 
by the practice of our professions; a city in 
whose charming society we were received 
with that cordiality so universally extended 
to young men of good family and flourishing 
prospects, A charming society, indeed! 
What lovely women, what high-bred men, are 
to be met in that fair city of Baltimore! 
What more appropriate name could have been 
found for the fairest sister of the Rose family 
than “ Baltimore Belle?” Maiden or rose, 
who.could claim that title, must needs be 
queen among roses or maidens, 

For the first five years of our residence In 
Baltimore, this diploma of pre-eminence was 
awarded successively to three most beautiful 
women, while a throng of lesser lights, any 


one of whom would have been a marvel any- 
where else, circled about the throne, and 
Rafe and I, intoxicated by the variety and 
conflicting charms of the rival beauties, flitted 
from one to another, admiring the figure of 
Georgiana, the features of Chloe, the piquant 
wit of Catharine, and the simplicity of little 
Neliy. 

Suddenly a busy murmur began to pervade 
the joyous circle in which we moved. We 
were to have a new belle—a beauty who 
should eclipse our triumvirate of queens, as 
they eclipsed the whole world beside. 

“ Who is she?” was asked by everybody of 
everybody else, and the answer of those who 
knew ran in this wise: 

“ Her name is Eleanora, she is just-nineteen 
years old, and belongs to one of the best 
northern families, on her father’s side, as she 
does by the mother’s to one of the best here. 
She thus inherits the wit and intellect of the 
North, with the grace and beauty of the 
South. She has been educated in England 
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and Paris, where her parents have resided 
for some years, and—she is an heiress.” 


Rafe and I, chief among the flaneurs, were 


first in the crowd of courtiers at the foot of 
this new queen’s throne. She was more than 
had been promised—she was perfect—and her 
manner, too, was something as yet unknown, 
combining the gracious dignity of the sovereign 
with the timid softness of the woman. What 
need to describe her? Those who have seen 
her, will never forget her—those who have 
not, could not comprehend her by any effort 
of pen-craft. Of course I fell in love with 
her—wildly, madly, completely. I poured 
out my soul to my friend, who listened silent- 
ly, and for the first time in our lives, offered 
no sympathy, and no assent to my burning 
words. His coldness struck a chill to my 
own heart. 

“Why do you not speak, Rafe? Is she not 
perfect ?” 

“She is very pretty,” said Rafe, coldly. 


“But I must bid you good-morning, or I 


shall be late for an appointment I have made.” 

From that hour commenced an estrange- 
ment between my friend and me, more on his 
side than on mine, however. He never came 
te my rooms; was rarely at home or disen- 
gaged when I called upon him; and we, who 
had pressed each other's hands two or three 
times a day ever since we were men, did not 
now see each other oftener than we did our 
commonest acquaintances. This estrange- 
ment distressed me, and would have done so 
more but that every thought and sensation 
had become absorbed in my love for Eleanora, 
and in contriving plans to bring myself into 
her notice. I began to hope that I gained 
ground. Surely she listened more kindly to 
my murmured complaints than to those of 
others, smiled more graciously at my approach, 
and bowed more reluctantly at my departure. 
I ventured to offer her trifling gifts at Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, and upon her birthday, but 
she would not accept anything more than 
flowers or some toy—such as receive their 
only value from the affection entertained for 
the giver. 

At last, emboldened by her having told me 
she longed to smell some hyacinths, I made a 
collection of the most perfect I could find, 
placed them in rosy-tinted glasses, waited till 
they were beginning to bloom, and then de- 
spatched them by my servant, with a note to 
Eleanora begging her to accept them from 
me. After sqme delay, the man returned 
with a billet, as perfumed as the flowers, and 


more gracious than I had dared to expect. 
That evening I called upon Eleanora, resolved 
to ask an interview with her father for the 
next morning, ifI could read permission in 
the daughter’s eyes. 

She was surrounded by visitors, and I could 
not exchange one word with her alone. My 
hyacinths were blooming on the little table 
where she always sat to draw or write, and 
as she bowed at my entrance, a vivid blush 
tinged her cheek, like the reflection of the 
dawn on the Jungfrau’s virgin crest. 

“May I see you to-morrow morning for a 
few moments, and at what hour?” asked I of 
my stately host, as I encountered bim a little 
apart from the group which filled the drawing- 
room. 

“TI shall be very happy to see you at any 
hour in the forenoon you may find it con- 
venient to call, Mr. Norton,” replied the 
gentleman. And I returned home in a con- 
dition only appreciable by those who have 


- been through a similar experience. 


Upon the steps of my hotel I met Dubois. 

“Ts it you, Harry?” said he, in the genial 
tone of three months before. “I have just 
been up to see you. Shall I come back and 
smoke a cigar with you now, or are you busy ?” 

“No, no, Rafe—come in,” said I, forgetting, 
in the joyful throng of feelings which crowded 
my heart, that any break had occurred in our 
ancient intimacy. 

Still an undefinable feeling prevented my 
telling to Rafe all I hoped for the morrow; 
and as we sat chatting over our cigars, and 
my part was principally that of listener, while 
he, after sundry complaints at the increasing 
heat of the weather, and speculations as to 
where this or that one would go for their re- 
creation, suddenly proposed that we should 
set out upon a pedestrian tour through the 
New England States. 

Ishook my head. “Impossible, my dear 
fellow,” said I, decidedly; but just then a 
grim, ominous doubt intruded among my 
bright anticipations, and I added, in a lower 
tone: 

“Perhaps, though, by to-morrow night I 
may be glad to say yes.” 

“ To-morrow night ?” asked Rafe, eagerly; 
“ why then more than now?” 

“ Because—because—I am going to.see 
some one to-morrow,” said I, embarrassed as 
a girl at the question. 

“And on ‘ some one’s’ answer to your offer 
—I should say proposition—depends your 
wish to leave the city or to remain.” 
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“Exactly, my dear Rafe.” 

A pause ensued, I, wrapped in rose-color- 
ed dreams, did not notice my companion, and 
indeed had quite forgotten his presence, when 
he seized his hat, and without looking at me, 
said, while opening the door: 

“J will be here to-morrow night.” 

The night and the early morning, though 
containing seemingly at least forty-eight 
hours, passed at length, and at eleven o’clock 
I bounded up the steps which had so often 
kissed the sole of that tiny shoe, to whose 
pressure I longed to offer my neck. As I did 
so, I caught sight of a white-clad figure turn- 
ing abruptly from the window. 

“Timid darling,” thought I, “she would 
not have me know that she watched for me.” 

My heart, beating joyfully with the sweet 
confirmation of my hopes, which I drew from 
this slight incident, I rang at the door, which 
was immediately opened by old Joseph, be- 
tween whom and myself already existed a 
feeling of remarkable friendliness, considering 
the few words that had gone to establish it; 
but I fancied the old fellow knew and ap- 
proved of my intentions, in so often requiring 
his services in opening his master’s door for 
me. This morning, however, he was evident- 
ly embarrassed and ill at ease. He bowed in 
return to my “ Good-morning, Joseph,” with 
more than his usual politeness, but did not 
move one step out of the doorway to allow 
my entrance. 

“ Your master is at home?” said I, more 
affirmatively than interrogatively, making at 
the same time a step forward. 

“No sir, master is not at home; he went 
out an hour ago, sir,” replied Joseph, retuin- 
ing his position. 

“Are you sure? He had an appointment 
with me—did he leave no message ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Well, I will come in and wait. Miss 
Eleanora is at home, is she not?” 

“Miss Eleanora is engaged, sir, but she 
said if you called upon her this morning, I 
was to hand you this note.” 

I took the uote, and with an effort said, 
cheerfully, “O yes, I understand now, 
Joseph. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the man, and 
closed the door. 

I turned away and walked swiftly down the 
street, crumpling the little rose-colored billet 
between my fingers. I did not need to read 
it—I felt it Felt it in the faint sickness that 
unmanned my heart—felt it in the bitter 


gloom which darkened my eyes—felt it in the 
numb despair which paralyzed my brain. 

It was not till I had locked myself into my 
chamber that I broke the seal of Eleanora’s 
note. Then I read these words: 


“Mr. Norton can neither be surprised nor 
offended that my father, at my request, has 
left home without seeing him, when he learns 
that I have been informed of the motive which 
has procured us the honor‘of his acquaintance. 
I have not communicated the intelligence to 
my father, as I do not wish Mr. Norton to 
fall by his hand, but hope, on the contrary, he 
will live long enough to see in its true light 
the insult he has meditated towards one who 
was disposed to think highly of him. Mr. 
Norton will agree with me that the easiest 
mode of dropping an acquaintance, now no 
doubt undesirable to both, will be to discon- 
tinue it at once and altogether. E. M.” 


I read these words again and again, with- 
out, however, gathering any idea from them 
except that my acquaintance with Eleanora 
was at an end. 

Insult! what insult had I meditated to- 
ward her? Was it the offer of my life, which 
I had been so anxious to lay at ber feet? 
This supposition did more to restore me to 
calmness than anything else could have done, 
for if that was Eleanora’s meaning I could 
scorn the petty pride which dictated it, and 
there is no antidote to love like scorn. A 
knock at my door aroused me. 

“A box for you, sir,” said the servant. 

I received a large paste-board box in my 
hands, laid it on the table, and relocked the 
door. Opening it, I found every little offer- 
ing I had dared to make to my divinity. 
They were few enough in number, and so 
trifling in value, that to return them was an 
insult. Indeed, the principal contents of the 
box were the Bohemian glasses, in which, the 
night before, I had been so proud to see my 
hyacinths blooming. There they were; the 
water poured from them, but the plants re- 
maining with their roots clinging to the 
empty glasses like starving birds to the wires 
of their cage. 

I kindled a fire upon my nearth, feeding it 
at first with the little notes which I had 


written her from time to time, then as it grew. 


stronger, laid upon it the turquoise-mounted 
riding-whip which Eleanora had allowed me 
to present her beeause I had broken hers— 
then a quaint old illuminated missal which I 
had purchased of a travelled friend—then a 
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pair of gloves which, as a sorry jest, had been 
sent her as a valentine, and which she had 
correctly imputed to me, though I had never 
acknowledged them—then some sheets of 
music, one or two engravings, and then I 
took the hyacinths from their glasses, kissed 
them one by one, inhaling their fragrant 
breath, and breaking their stems with an un- 
conscious imitation of the executioner’s coup 
de grace, laid them upon the fire and watched 
them shrivel and héard them crackle with the 
sdme creeping thrill which the sufferings of a 
sentient creature would have caused. 
Nothing remained but the vases. I took a 
little hammer from my geological cabinet, and 
shattered them where she had placed them. 
“So perish my rose-colored dream,” mut- 
tered I, as they lay before me a heap of shape- 
less fragments ; “ perish like the glass—as rosy, 
brilliant, and as frail.” 

Another knock—I threw the box and its 
contents into the fire-place, put the screen 
again before it, and opened the door. It was 
Rafe. 

“Are you busy? do I intrude?” asked he, 
with an excess of politeness which annoyed 
me. 

“Ofcourse you don’t,” replied I, roughly. 
“I expected you—to-night at least.” 

“ Yes, but it is now nearly five o’clock, and 
Icame to ask you to dine with me. We can 
talk about our tour then, that is if you have 
decided yet.” 

“T’ll go—when can you start?” 

“O, in two or three days.” 

“To-morrow morning, if at all.” 
“To-morrow morning! but you have made 
no preparations for your—your business.” 

“ My partner will see to that; my prepara- 
tions are made. I shall go to-morrow morn- 
ing—somewhere —if you choose to accompany 
me, very well.” 

“ Well, I will try,” said Rafe, slowly, and 
trying, as he spoke, to look at my face, which 
I studiously averted. : 

“To give you more time for your prepara- 
tions,” resumed I, “ we will not dine together ; 
in fact, lam engaged, and must decline the 
invitation.” 

“Allons donc, I will be here at ten—shall 
we say—to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Yes—ten—good-morning.” And closing 
the door, I seated myself to a banquet of 
fierce and bitter memories and fancies, from 
which feast I did not rise jl late in the night. 
The next morning we commenced our 
journey—the particulars of which possess but 


little interest for the reader, until one July - 


afternoon, when Rafe and I, two embrowned 
and foot-sore pedestrians, found ourselves at 
the foot of Mount Washington, the king of 
the White Mountains. We were advised by 
the landlord of the hotel at which we dined, 
not to attempt the ascent before the next 
morning, as he foreboded a thunder-storm, 
and even if the weather were fair, we could 
not possibly accomplish the ascent and de- 
scent before night. But Rafe and I agreed that 
the thunder-storm would be witnessed to 
greater advantage from an elevated position, 
and that it would be worth while to spend the 
night in the open air for the sake of the next 
morning’s sunrise. Accordingly, with laugh- 
ing thanks for our host’s caution and advice, 
we set out upon our upward journey, and 
laughing as we went, trusting to our youth 
and health and our water-proof ponchos 
against the ill effects of any ordinary shower. 

Time, motion, absence and determination 
had effaced from my mind much of the de- 
spairing bitterness which had at first filled it, 
to the exclusion of every other feeling. I 
still loved Eleanora—at least I feared to 
think much about her, lest I should do so, 
and I had reasoned myself into the belief that 
she had been misled by some report prejudicial 
tome. I had resolved, on returning to the 
city, to write, requesting, in fact demanding, 
a full explanation. I felt that were I to see 
her, I could speak words which would make 
this haughty woman humble herself before 
me, a8 the injurer should before the injured, the 
unjust judge before the innocent condemned. 

Many a time, as Rafe and myself walked in 
silent companionship, had I mentally depicted 
the interview, which I had resolved Eleanora 
should grant me, but I never confided the 
story of the past, or the determination of the 
future, to my friend, and though I must have 
been unconsciously silent for hours, he never 
inquired the subject of my reveries. In fact, 
Rafe was as much changed as myself. He, 
too, had long reveries, upon what subject he 
did not speak; and his manner towards me 


was uncertain and variable. Sometimes he — 


was affectionate, almost humble in his de- 
meanor; sometimes cold, silent, and almost 
fierce. I do not think that either of us took 
great satisfaction in being together, and yet 
anameless sympathy seemed to bind us to 
each other, and to supply the place of our 
former serene friendship. So we journeyed 
on till we came to the July afternoon on 
which we were ascending Mount Washington. 
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We reached the summit a few moments after 
the sun set, and as he disappeared, the black 
thunder-cloud which had lifted to allow him 
to bid good- night to the world, dropped again 
before his couch, and seemed to shut out at 
once, with its black immensity, every lingering 
ray of light. 

“ How dark it grows!” exclaimed Rafe. 

As if in mocking comment upon his words, 
a lightning bolt burst from the cloud, which, 
heavy with electricity, seemed passing down 
upon our head, and enveloping us for a mo- 
ment in its sulphurous glare, struck a tree in 
the forest below us. The thunder at the same 
moment pealed about us, echoing from the 
surrounding pinnacles: 

“ Demanding and responding in God’s 
name.” 

“This is awful,” said I, as the last mutter 
died away. 

“ Fearful,” responded Rafe. 

The rain now began to patter and plash 
upon the rocks about us in great isolated 
tearlike drops. Descending the mountain a 
short distance, we sought and soon found a 
shelter beneath an overhanging cliff. The 
storm was terrific; lightning flashed and 
thunder pealed incessantly, and the flerce 
hissing rain came in between the great 
crashes like a wailing minor accompaniment. 

Suddenly we became conscious that the 
water was running down into the hollow in 
which we crouched, with such rapidity as to 
entirely submerge us. 

“ Come, Harry,” exclaimed Rafe, suddenly, 
“this wont do for me, nor you either. Sun- 
rise isa fine thing, a very fine thing; but I 
don’t think it will pay us for the rheumatic 
fevers which we shall both be laid up with, if 
we stay here all night. Let’s go back to the 
hotel.” 

“But how are we to get there? it’s quite 
dark now, except for the flashes.” 

“ Well, one thing is certain, we can’t stay 
here. We must try and find the path, and 
then try to keep it, going along very slowly 
of course; anything would be better than to 
be drowned in this fashion. Come, let us try; 
I will be guide.” 

“Very well. But stop; first let us take off 
our cravats, and tie them together; then you 
shall take one end and I the other in our 
hands. In this way we cannot become sepa- 
rated; and if one falls into danger, the other 
can save him.” 

“A very good plan. We had better tie 
them tight to our wrists, however, and make 


the length greater by our pocket hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

Tassented. And after having thus firmly 
connected ourselves, we stood up, waiting for 
a flash to guide us to the path. We waited 
long, for the storm, excepting the rain which 
still fell heavily, had abated, and the thunder 
whispered in the distance like the sobs of a 
child, who,’ after a fit of fury, has sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

At last, however, a faint and quickly vap- 
ishing light showed us the path which we 
wished to regain, and we instantly went to- 
ward it. But the momentary light bad only 
served to bewilder us, and the succeeding 
darkness seemed more impenetrable than 
before. I was just about to propose to Rafe 
that we should try to regain our partial 
shelter under the rock, when another flash of 
lightning, much brighter than the former, 
showed us the path distinctly, and he exclaim- 
ed, “ there it is; now we have it; we can at 
least go some distance, and to be in motion, 
wet as we are, is better than sitting still.” 

“ Lead on, then, if you are quite sure.” 

“Quite”—and for some moments we 
walked slowly and steadily on. 

“ We were quite in the right to start,” said 
Rafe. “1 was getting thoroughly chilled 
where we were, and I do not believe you 
were feeling very comfortable, were you ?”* 

“TI confess I was not; but we shall soon be 
all right. The moon must have risen long 
ago, and if these clouds break away we shall 
soon have light enough to see very well by.” 

“Yes, in an hour or sv we shall be—O, 
good Gud—” * 

As the last words, uttered in a tone of agony 
which contrasted powerfully with the light 
tone in which the sentence was commenced, 
fell upon my ear, I felt myself violently 
dragged to the earth, and a sudden and heavy 
weight pulling at my right arm, to which the 
rope was tied connected me with Rafe. In- 
stinctively groping about with my disengaged 
hand, I perceived that 1 lay face down on the 
brink of a precipice, over whose edge my arm 
was carried in a very painful manner, by the 
weight attached to it. 

“ Good heavens, Rafe, what has happened ?” 
called out I, eagerly. 

“Can you hold on, or shall I drag you over 
too?” replied Rafe, in a stifled voice. “I 
cannot help myself at all, for in my fall I have 
dislocated my arm, gnd the rock retreats so 
that I cannot use my feet. Can you draw me 
up, or even keep me where I am till morning ?” 
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“Tl try, Rafe. Keep up a good heart, old 
boy. Do you suffer much ?” 

“Not so very much,” replied the voice, 
faintly. 

“Perhaps I can draw you up.” And I 
tried to draw up my right hand sufficiently to 
reach it with my left. This, however, was 
impossible ; and I perceived that every move- 
ment, so far from benefiting my-friend, was 
depriving him of his only chance of life, by 
dragging me over after him. I desisted from 
my exertions, and only tried to make good 
my position. But a faint, numb feeling began 
to steal over me, and I was considering 
whether it would not be best to end our 
mutual agony by suffering myself to be drawn 
over the precipice at once, when I heard Rafe’s 
voice faint and hoarse: 

“ Harry, listen to me. I ain going to end 
this. Ican feel that I am slowly dragging 
you toward me, and long before morning we 
shall both be dead, if I was base enough to 
permit it. I have something to say, and then 
I shall cut the cord which holds me to life. 
Strange justice, that I should die by the cut- 
ting of a cord,” added he, with a wild laugh, 
that sent a shudder through my veins. 

“Harry, I have wronged you bitterly— 
bitterly. You must forgive me, though, for 
Iam adying man. Do you forgive me?” 

“Speak quick—Eleanora?” exclaimed I, 
fiercely. 

“Yes; Eleanora. I loved her—loved her 
from the very first. But I saw that you 
loved her too; and you were handsomer, 
richer, more elegant, nobler thanI. I knew 
that she could love you, and she did. I was 
frantic with love for her—with jealousy of 
you, and ancient friendship at war in my 
heart. I saw you that night—so proud, so 
happy—it roused a devil in my soul; and [ 
went home and wrote—wrote to her.” 

The voice grew very faint and gasping; 
his strength was failing him through pain and 
anguish of body and mind. ButI was pitiless 
in the storm which his last words had evoked. 

“ Go on,” muttered I. 

“T wrote—that—she ought to know the 
reason of your pursuit of her—that you— 
Harry, I am a dying man—say you forgive 
me.” 

“Go on.” 

“That you had made a bet that you would 
be her accepted lover in three months from 
the time you were introduced to her, and that 
you boasted among the young men that she 


encouraged you.” 
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“ Villain—you dared.” 

“Shall I cut the rope now, Harry, or will 
you say you forgive me first?” And the 
faint and humble voice pierced my anger, and 
reached my heart. 

“ Hold on, Rafe, as long as you can, and I 
will do so, Tell me, was there anything 
more ?” 

“ Nothing more—except—except that you 
had trifled with the affections of several young 
girls before.” 

“O Rafe! and was this new, untried love 
worth so much more than the friendship of 
thirty years?” said I, mournfully. 

“Can you—can you—forgive me?” and I 
could hardly hear the hoarse whisper. 

“ Rafe, I forgive you from my inmost heart. 
You loved her hopelessly, and you lost your 
reason. You have repented long ago. You 
would have told me this if we had not been 
here.” 

A sharp, hissing sound, like silk threads 
being severed under great tension, was heard, 
and I suddenly felt the strain upon my whole 
frame relieved. Not too soon, either, for, 
absorbed in the narrative, I had suffered my- 
self to be drawn downward, until half my 
body projected over the precipice. 

But Rafe! I stretched my head down into 
the black abyss before me. I strained my 
eyes until it seemed to me that luminous 
sparks shot from them. I called aloud his 
name, but the black night returned neither 
sight nor sound. 

Drawing myself backward, I sought to rise, 
but a vertigo seized me. I sank down upon 
my face. Presently, recovering a little, I 
rested my forehead upon my folded arms, and 
fell immediately iato a lethargic sleep. 

From this I was aroused by some one 
shaking my arm, and speaking my name, 
Languidly opening my eyes, I saw in the dim 
moruing twilight a form bending over me, 
which, after a moment of recollection, I 
theught to be my friend's spirit. 

“What is it, Rafe,” said I, feebly. “I 
forgave you.” 

“I know you did, Harry, and perhaps that 
was the reason my fall did not kill me. I can 
give you no other reason, for it was quite 
terrible enough.” 

“Then you are not dead ?” 

“No, Harry, not dead; nor do I wish now 
that I were, though I have for many weeks. 
Come, dear old friend, take my whole arm, 
for I believe you are more shaken by this 
night’s work than I, and let us go back to the 
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hotel. From there I am going to write to 
Eleanora, and then pursue my journey alone, 
for I suppose you will be going home.” 

Rafe did as he had promised, and that afvter- 
noon we parted—never to meet again, for the 
next year my old friend died in Florence. 

Soon after, I was in Baltimore, but did not 
call anywhere, until one day I received a little 
water-colored drawing, representing a simple 
bouquet of hyacinths, in whose graceful group- 
ing and artistic coloring I should have recog- 
nized a familiar hand, had not my attention 


been engrossed in the effort to decipher an 
infinitesimal scroll in the corner, which 
finally, under the scrutiny of a microscope, 
resolved itself into the words “Eleanora 
pinxit.” 

Not a week after that day, I enjoyed my 
promised interview with the father of the fair 
artist, and in less than a year she became my 
own dear wife. 

We have as yet but one child, a little girl, 


to whom my wife has given the name of ~ 


Hyacinthe. 
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ALL was confusion: Lemont lay at the feet 
of Alice Graham, still and pale as death, his 
friends bending over him to stanch the blood 
that gushed from the ugly cut in his forehead. 
Within, a group of awed bystanders pressed 
to the low windows of the breakfast-room, 
whence he had been carried into the fresh 
air. 

Miss Graham gazed as one spell-bound into 
the face before her. So strong was the sen- 
sation of the moment that she was hardly 
conscious of a real thought. Sitting on the 
veranda in the cool of the summer morning, 
dreaming the young dreams of eighteen, those 
misty, rose-colored visions had suddenly van- 
ished, as there came that indefinable feeling, 
that quick catching of heart and breath, that 
instant of agonizing suspense, which some- 
times warns us ofdanger. There were strange 
sounds within, where, but just before, all had 
been laughter and gayety, and directly after 
Maynwaring and Harding had stepped through 
the open window and laid Lemont there, just 
at her feet, as it happened. All the clear, 
fresh color faded out of her face, but stooping 
quickly she held her vinaigrette to restore 
him to consciousness. When did her breath 
on his cheek, the slightest touch of her hand, 
fail to move him before! Even in the appre- 
hension of the moment, Maynwaring caught 
himself wishing it were he lying there lifeless, 
that over him the soft golden curls might be 
dropped, to aid him the small white hand 
extended. Nevertheless, this did not prevent 
Duncan Maynwaring from proving as helpful 
and tender, in his care for the young man, as 

9 


if he had been his brother instead of a danger- 
ous rival, 

In the doorway stood a gentleman whose 
attention seemed divided between that pros- 
trated figure and the sweet blonde beauty of 
Alice Graham.* Tall and fair herself, one 
would have expected him to be better pleased 
with Julia Maynard, a sparkling brunette, or, 
indeed, with almost any other lady than that 
superlative blonde, Miss Graham, whose hair 
outshone sunshine, and whose complexion 
was that of a white rose which has caught a 


faint flush from a crimson neighbor leaning on 


either side. 

Under the strong, reviving influence of her 
ammonia, the power that held death-locked 
the consciousness of Lemont gradually gave 
way, and he stirred faintly. Very faintly, at 
first, but the movement was perceptible to 
the anxious watchers, and, in a little more, a 
shiver ran through his frame, color returned 
to his cheek and lip, and slowly the white lids 
unveiled the great dark eyes beneath. His 
gaze furned wonderingly around on the silent 
group, the blood-stained handkerchief, and 
was lifted at length to the face above him. 
Then it was as if heaven were visible in his 
eyes, a heaven reflected from within. With 
asmile of utter contentment he closed them 
again, while the eyes of the stranger, near by, 
grew cold and hard as the blue transparency 
of ice, 

“ Thanks to your hartshorn, Miss Graham, 
he’s himself again,” said Duncan Maynwaring, 
drawing a deep breath of relief. Then, the 
influence of alarm withdrawn which had held 
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their tongues speechless, there began a vol- 
ley of eager questions and answers. 

“How did it happen?” said Charlie Har- 
ding, sobered for once. “Why, Miss May- 
nard, we were sitting at breakfast just as 
usual, Lemont and I laughing at Maynwaring, 
when, all ‘of a sudden, from no cause at all 
that I could see, unless he is growing delicate 
and a draft of air was too much for him, just 
as the door opened, Lemont melted away from 
his chair like a snow-wreath—at least, would 
have done so, if he had been one of you ladies, 
but, as it was, came down with a crash that 
startled us all, carrying plate and glass vic- 
torious before him, and lay prostrate on the 
floor. And that’s allI know about it. Mean- 
while, of course you will all lionize him ten 
times more than ever.” 


“© Mr, Harding,” said the lady, playfully, 
“ how absurdly you dotalk! But you really 
must tell me who that gentleman is, the one 
by the further window. He must be a new 
arrival.”’ 

“Shall I bring him here to answer for him- 


self?” asked Charlie, a little moodily, 


“ Yes,” she answered, coolly, “if you know 
him, you may introduce him.” 

This was unexpected, but, veiling his an- 
noyance as well as possible, Harding hastened 
to comply with her request, and after a few 


minutes left them together, with rather a 


vengeful glance at the new occupant of the 
seat beside Miss Maynard. 

The usual common society ground of ac- 
quaintance was traversed, the beauties of 
weather, scenery, summer resorts, etc., had 
played their stereotyped parts, and Julia May- 
nard felt that she had advanced little toward 
her desideratum, a flirtation with Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, who seemed the least plastic material 
her moulding hands had ever known. Politely 
_ unresponsive to her coquetries, his eyes turned, 
from time to time, to a far-away corner of the 
veranda, where a charming little picture 
might be seen: Alice Graham alone with 


Lemont, who, now recovered, leans against 
the pillar, with a handkerchief yet bound 
around his temples. 

“Are you quite yourself now, Mr. Lemont ?” 
asked Alice, suddenly breaking the silence. 
The great, dreamy eyes of her orraryen 
meet her own, as she looks up. 

“Yes, quite myself, Miss Alice.” And, 
after these simple words, speech dies away 
into a silence more eloquent. 

What else exists,in all the world, beside 
hese two, to whom heaven and earth change 
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places? what existed in Eden save its happy 
inmates, whose paradise lay not so much in 
that blissful country as in each other? What 
else existed there? Ah, but what entered? 
Not yet, however, has the flaming sword 
driven them from the charmed land; not yet, 
through miles of weary distance, do they look 
back to its sorrowful beauty. 

Another sees the picture, framed in cluster- 
ing bitter-sweet, and tries hard to choke down 
the hard, rebellious thoughts that arise in his 
heart at the sight. And he watches the sea 
not far distant, wave on wave creeping up the 
tawny sands to fall back baffled, restrained 
by the Power that saith, “Thus far and no 
farther.” 

““An emblem of my destiny; as useless as 
my efforts,” he thought, as he gazed. 


Nature cheers or saddens; chameleon-like, 


she takes the hue ofour moods. The sea, blue, 
sunlit and scintillating near the shore, un- 
fathomable purple afar, to others seemed 
opening into the beyond, unknown and beau- 


tiful, while Miss Maynard and her companion 
were talking of bathing, and trusting that the 


weather might continue pleasant. 

In the hotel corridor, where the moonlight 
shone dimly through the window, Lemont 
met Arbuthnot. With a fierce gesture and a 
muttered oath, he caught him by the arm, 


and throwing open the door of his room, half 


dragging him in and motioning him to a 
seat. 

“St. John, for God's sake, speak and tell me 
what it means!” but Arbuthnot looked at him 
with stony eyes. 

“You mistake my name, sir, it is not St. 
John but Arbuthnot.” 

On Lemont’s forehead the perspiration 
stood in drops. He clutched violently at the 
mantel to steady himself, gasping out: 

“ Great heavens! what a likeness!” 

“ Rather a tragical way of announcing it,” 
sneered the other. “I assure you I know 
nothing of your friend, Mr. St. Jobn, and— 
pardon me, Mr. Lemont, but I fear our farther 
conversation would only prove an unnecessary 
excitement in your present state.” And bow- 
ing he left the room, while Lemont gazed after 
him with half-vacant eyes, offering no response 
to his good-evening. 

The minutes dragged by unheeded, until 
nearly an hour had elapsed, while still he sat 
there, his face buried in his hands, only roused 
at length by noisy voices along the passage, as 
Maynwaring and Harding entered. . 

“Tip us a cigar, Lemont. Let us smoke in 
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honor of this occasion,” said Charlie Harding, 
rather unsteadily. 

“What occasion?” asked Lemont, looking 
up, gloomily. 

“ Why, the boating party! The fair Julie, 
my especial, and the divine Graham, are out 
rowing with Denvers and Mr. Arbuthnot. 
* She’s all my fancy painted her!’ You haven’t 
a dagger, or bowie-knife, or revolver, to lend 
me, have you?” 

“T advise you to keep out of ler sight, for 
to-night, at least,” said Maynwaring, quietly, 
looking into the young man’s flushed face. 

“Hear him!” cried Harding. “Come, 
Lemont, where are your pledges? bring them 
on, old fellow, and we’ll swear not to look on 
the wine when it is red.” 

“You would shut your eyes and drink it, 


then,” said Maynwaring, “ the first time Julia 


Maynard glanced in another direction.” 

“And how is it with the divine Alice, Le- 
mont?” continued Harding; “if this philoso- 
pher wont allow us to pledge ourselves to 
abstinence, perhaps he will join us in drinking 
her health.” 


“ T never drink,” replied Lemont, quietly. 


“That’s too good!” shouted Harding, in- 
credulously. “Come now, you mean to say 
you don’t know the taste of wine ?” 

Lemont made no answer. 


“ Charlie,” said Duncan Maynwaring, “ it’s 
evident that only politeness prevents Lemont 


from sending us away.” 

“O no,” remonstrated Lemont, arousing 
himself from a fit of abstraction, “ stay, by all 
means.” 

But Maynwaring dragged Harding off. 
The kindness was not lost on Lemont. 

“When I die,” he said to himself, “may 
Duncan Maynwaring’s face be the last thing 
on earth I see.” 

Then another face arose before him, the 
moody sadness left his eyes, and with a half 
smile he gazed forth into the clear moonlight 
that seemed to beckon him. So out into the 


evening he went, the large bright stars over- 
head, the soft, dew-sparkled grass beneath, 
and wandered along a shady path in a dream- 


like, purposeless way, his heart full of a subtle 
intoxication. 


Here and there the moonlight was obscured 
by the shadowy, sweet syringa, abloom with 
white tremulous stars. All beauty, whether 
of sight, or sound, or fragrance, touched a 
responsive chord in Lemont’s nature. He 
threw himself down and breathed in the heavy, 
sensuous odor. 


Some plants express whole histories in a 
single breath; one would think the very 
essence of a life’s sweetness lay crushed up 
within their petals, so passionate, so sense— 
and almost soul-satisfying are they. Thus 
felt Lemont as the thick-woven syringas 
dropped their dews over him, while the lap- 
ping of the waves made far-off music, and the 
moon, with potent touch, transformed the 
common-place world into a fitting abode for 
angels or fairies. 

For an hour or more he lay on the grass, 
careless of the balmy tears of the blossoms 
overdrooping, or the damp earth below, for- 
getful that too much happiness drains dry the 
cup of life, and that bitterest dregs underlie 
the froth and sparkle. 

“Aren’t you coming, Alice?” asked a voice, 
the clear treble of Julia Maynard. “No? 


well, then, good-night. But remember, there’s 
madness in the moon.” 

“Worse madness in leaving it for anything 
more prosaic,” laughed Alice, in reply. 

“Ah, but where will be your roses to- 
morrow ?” 


“ Moonlight never withered roses.” 


The nearing sound showed that Alice was 
coming straight toward the spot where Le- 
mont lay, every nerve thrilling to the dying 
cadences of her voice, and her light step 
through the grass. Nearer still, she did not 


see him dark in shadow, her floating dress 
brushed him, as, in passing, she paused to 


break the syringa stems, dropping down the 
loosened petals amid a shower of spray. 
Then her gathered blossoms fluttered to the 
ground, and still humming a low refrain of 
an Italian love-song, she bent to lift them up. 
She touched his hair and he arose, checking 
her slight cry. 

“© Mr. Lemont!” she said, her voice trem- 
bling, her heart throbbing with the exquisite 
thrill of that soft hair upon her fingers. “How 
you startled me! I fancied no one but myself 
had found out this sweet little nook.” 

Lemont did not tell her that, his window 


overlooking it, he had more than once seen her 
wend her way to this green retreat, wherein, 
accordingly, he had waited for her coming to- 
night, when she should return from rowing. 
Indeed, he did not speak, but only looked 
down at herin the moonlight. These silences 
on his part, though nothing new, never failed 
to embarrass her. ' 

A shade of coldness seemed to grow upon 
her face, for, the barrier of speech withdrawn, 
Lemont had come too near. She felt the 
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warm magnetism of his presence too danger- 
ous, and unwilling to surrender to this influ- 
ence, made an effort to resist it. 

“Mr. Lemont,” she said, looking up with a 
smile shy in spite of itself, “the moonbeams 
on the waves, to-night, were positively mag- 
ical. Such infinitesimal rainbows, prisms of 
perfect color, the oars threw up. My spirits 
were quite wild. Then we all grew imagin- 
ative and speculative; even practical Mr. 
Denvers; and Julia was a sibyl, and told our 
fortunes, and’ Mr. Arbuthnot, who says he is 
‘a physiognomist, read our faces. And then in 
some way the conversation turned on you, 
and Mr. Denvers declared you had a secret—” 
“A secret?” repeated Lemont, “ what sort 
of a secret ?” 

“©, one of the dark, mysterious sort, as far 
as I could judge. He says he has thought so 
from the first, and he related the legend of the 
man.who always saw a face above his 
shoulder. Did you ever hear anything so 
absurd? and for a person like Mr. Denvers, 
too! If thought of it—” 

“ Well,” replied her companion, very calm- 
ly, “ what if you had fancied such a thing ?” 
“Why,” replied the girl, surprised at some- 
thing unusual in his manner, “they would 
have laughed at me; but as it was Mr. Den- 
\~rs’s sole deviation from common sense, I 
thought it would amuse you to see of what 
romance even he is capable.” 

“ Yes,” answered Lemont, “it was certainly 
amusing, and I am flattered that he should 
have selected me for his first essay at the 
fanciful. And now, what was your destiny 
as unfolded in the sibylline leaves, and your 
character as read by Mr. Arbuthnot ?” 

“ For the first, my life will be very happy; 
and for the last—” 

“ But,” interrupted Lemont, “happiness is 
so indefinite, it may mean anything.” 

“How can happiness be anything but 
itself?” 

“There are all kinds for all persons: for 
some, pleasure, for others, renunciation. For- 
giveness or revenge, love or hatred,;'we must 
look within for the definition.” 

“All that is too abstruse for my poor for- 
tune, which consisted simply of the usual 
amount of love and jealousy, and lovers dark 
and fair.” 

“And which was chosen ?” he asked, eager- 
ly, as if the question was of the utmost im- 


portance. 
“The blonde, I believe,” she answered, 
blushing slightly. 
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“ What utter—well, no matter. What did 
Mr. Arbuthnot say ?” 

“ Ball-room compliments,” said Alice, with 
alight laugh. 

Lemont’s face grew dark, then with one of 
his rapid changes, he bent toward her with a 
look in his eyes that she never forgot, mingled 
of love and longing, pain and passion infinite. 
It terrified her. She dared not yield, she 
dreaded the strength of the.current that might 
sweep her along, the nature, so intense and 
fiery, that would absorb her own. Already, 
dizzy and bewildered as one who looks, fas- 
cinated, into a plunging torrent, shuddering 
at the might of its waves, she drew back from 
that long gaze. 

“Tt is nearly eleven,” she said, glancing at 
her watch. “I must goin. Mamma will tell 
me I was thoughtless.” 

Lemont drew her light shawl closer over 
her shoulders, and walked with her to the 
house. Quietly another figure, just beyond 
the syringas, moved away in the opposite 
direction. 

Gradually matters began to go against 
Lemont. From a slight cause come serious 
effects ; and that.absurd fancy of Mr. Denvers 
was gaining ground. People now shunned 
him, although hardly able to express a more 
definite reason for doing so than was con- 
veyed in the mysterious head shakings which 
greeted any mention of his name. But there 
is often more condemnation in a shake of the 
head than in a whole catalogue of accusations 
such as may be met and combated openly. 
Who knew anything of Lemont’s antecedents, 
asked Society, which, charmed out of caution, 
at first, had taken him for granted, had petted 
and spoiled him, and now, at this late day, 
was inquiring into his previous life. Poor 
Lemont! An intangible shadow had clouded 
his existence, ashadow settling more and more 
heavily, and forbidding him to throw it off and 
step once more into the bright sunshine. 
Nor did he seek to escape its blight, meeting 
with haughty defiance the coldness of his for- 


mer friends. 


“ Hang it, Lemont,” said Charlie Harding, 
one day, “ what’s all this I hear? Everybody 
seems to be gossiping about you, but I can’t 
for the life of me make out what it’s all about. 
You haven’t committed forgery, murder and 
the seven deadly sins? Make me your con- 
fessor if you have. It always seemed to me 
as if you ought to be a Catholic. There, by 
Jove! there’s a stunning couple, Arbuthnot 
and Miss Graham. Julia told me, last night, 
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that it was not improbable, etc. etc., as 
Mrs, Graham was not averse, etc. She is 
wonderfully impressed in Arbuthnot’s favor, 
it seems to me.” 

It was a peculiarity of Charlie Harding’s 
that he could rattle on, for an indefinite length 
of time, with perfect carelessness of the feel- 
ings of others. ‘ 

“Come, Lemont, you surely wont refuse to 
drink to the health of the prospective bride 
and bridegroom ?” 

“ No,” said Lemont, with sudden flerceness. 

An hour afterward, out in the syringas, 
Arbuthnot and Alice Graham suddenly came 
upon a prostrate figure. 

“Good heavens!” cried the latter. “It is 
Mr. Lemont. What is the matter? He is 
not dead?” fearfully, as she saw the white 
face and motionless form. 

“No, not dead,” replied Arbathnot, with 
bitter scorn, “ Let me take you to the house.” 

Although Alice, with her shuddering recol- 
lection of that scene, could never speak of it, 
the story was soon well-known—leaves, like 
walls, having ears—and it was rolled as a 
sweet morsel under the tongues of the young 
man’s enemies. 

“So fortunate, dear Mrs. Graham, that 
people had not yet begun to connect his name 
with Alice!” said a sympathizing friend. 

“O, Alice had never any preference for 
him!” 

Which came to the ears of Lemont. 

Charlie Harding could not now bring 
gainst him a former complaint. Duncan 
Maynwaring strove steadily to hold him back 
from the ruin which seemed to lie before him ; 
but Lemont, shaking off the restraining hand, 
would continue his reckless course, As the 
weeks passed by he grew thin and haggard, 
while dark circles around his eyes and lines 
about his mouth spoke plainly of the life he led. 

“Poor fellow!” said Maynwaring, “ they 
drove him to it with their idle gossip, sus- 
picions founded on nothing.” And all the 
more vigilant was his care for his unhappy 
friend. 

“This afternoon, Lemont, for the sake of 
old times, come out with me; it will do you 
good,” he begged, one day, and for once the 
good counsel prevailed. 

“ Now, my dear friend,” continued Duncan, 
as they strolled together toward the shore, 
“T want to talk plainly with you. You are 
killing yourself” 

“ What if I am ?” answered the young man, 
-moodily. “ Does that injure any one?” 


“ Yes,” said Duncan, firmly ; “ no man has a& 
right to destroy his life as you are doing. 
Life and death are solemn matters, whose 
adjustinent is not for us.” 

Lemont snatched his arm from his compan- 
ion’s. “ You will drive me mad!” he said, 
fiercely ; and turning with a quick, impatient 
tread hurried off without a glance behind. 

“T have offended him with my unsought 
advice,” thought Maynwaring, looking after 
the lessening form. “Poor fellow! I’m afraid 
he will find experience a harder teacher yet. 
Well, I will not give him up, but by-and-by, 
when he is cooler, he will listen to me, per- 
haps. I will save him in spite of himself.” 

Lemont, leaving his friend, joined a group 
of loungers who were drinking and smoking 
together. Here, drinking recklessly and tall- 
ing with a wild gayety far enough from any 
real mirth, he swallowed enough of the flery 
poison to burn up reason and judgment with- 
out destroying that mechanical control of the 
senses over the body: then, leaving the others 
to calculate to a nicety how long a time 
would be necessary for his present course to 
kill him, he wandered moodily away, restless 
with the fire that was stinging blood and 


brain to an unnatural heat, In this mood he - 


met Arbuthnot, who looked at him with a cold 
sneer, maddening to his excitefhent. He 
seized him roughly by the arm, but Arbuth- 
not, shaking off the unsteady grasp, said, with 
a hard, cruel emphasis: 

“No violence,I beg. One trial is sufficient 
at the game of murder.” 

Lemont’s arm dropped nerveless to his side, 
his cheek paling to a sudden, ghastly white, 
but recovering himself with an effort, he said, 
hoarsely : 

“ Who are you? whatdo youknow? I will 
be answered |” 

There was remorse, despair, almost frenzy 
in his face, but there was a fierce determina- 
tion as well, which showed his mood not one 
to be trifled with. Arbuthnot looked at him 
for a moment with cool contempt, as if enjoy- 
ing the storm he had raised, without, as it 
seemed, any intention of allaying it, then, some 
other thought prevailing, he said, after an 
instant’s reflection : 

“Tam quite ready to give you any expla- 
nation which you may desire, Mr, Lemont. 
Shall we speak here or in your room ?” 

“ Here!” said Lemont, impatiently. “ For 
God’s sake, whatever it is, let me hear it at 
once!” 

The other, however, seemed in no haste to 
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assuage the tortures of his victim. Walking 
up and down the sequestered alley, he repeat- 
ed, in a leisurely manner, a tale which silenced 
the words on his companion’s lip, and called 
great drops of agony to his brow. At length, 
however, this frigid narrator warmed with his 
story, and it was with a dangerous, steely 
glitter in his cold, blue eyes, that he whis- 
pered, between set teeth,the concluding words: 

“T swore, in that hour, sooner or later to 
have my revenge, to hunt you out in any 
retreat, and make your life a curse worse than 
any death. I have kept the first part of my 
promise; I have found you. As for the rest— 
you are very happy now, are you not? Your 
name is blackened in every mouth, your hopes 
aré blasted, you are sinking into a drunkard’s 
grave, and—Alice Graham, who loathes and 
despises you, will be my wife. Yes, Mr. Le- 
mont, I leave you to decide if such an exis- 
tence as yours is ‘not almost as delightful as 
the fate you so kindly intended for me! And 
now, pardon me, I have an engagement.” 

And with a smile which, in its deliberate 
malice, its gloating glutted vengeance, seemed 
too fiendish for a human face, he turned away 
with the parting mockery of a low bow. 

- Lemont, leaning against the tree where he 
had staggered for support, followed with 
vacant eyes. Through the stupefaction on 
his face were visible strangely blended emo- 
tions: relief unutterable, flerce hatred, and 
mortal anguish. Still, with sharpest pang, 
came back the thought of Alice Graham’s 
scorn and loathing for him—for him, who had 
lavished upon her, in one wild idolatry, all the 
intense, adoring love of which his passionate 
nature—strong alike for good or evil—was 
capable. And in return she hated him; she 
turned from his worship to the cool, critical 
admiration of his enemy, the man who had 
tortured his whole life, and now took away its 
one desire to gratify his own fastidious selfish- 
ness. Well, he acknowledged the justice of 
his own punishment; he deserved nothing 
better; yet if he might but gain one kind tone 
from her lips, one sweet glance from her eyes, 
before he left her forever! If he might only 
go away, knowing that she did not hate him! 

Thus thinking, he lifted his eyes to see, 
with a thrill, the flutter of her light robe in 
an adjoining path. He went forward, eagerly, 
to meet her, but perceiving him she turned 
quickly down another of the winding ways. 
Lemont stood still, struck to the heart with a 
chill like the shiver of a sword-thrust. It was 
all true, then: she loathed and feared him, 
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she shrank instinctively from his presence. 
Well, he would relieve her of it; and so think- 
ing, bitterly, he drew back again, mechanical- 
ly, as he caught the tones of Arbuthnot’s 
voice mingled with Alice Graham’s sweet 
cadences. Then the wind brought him the 
concluding words: 

“ Well, Miss Alice, the boat will be ready 
in half an hour. I shall find.you at the Shore 
Arbor? Very well. Aw revoir.” 

Then the voices were silent, and the steps, 
turning in another direction, died away. 

Lemont stood motionless, torn by contend- 
ing emotions. Regardless of his sufferings, 
she, for whom he would have thought happi- 
ness cheaply purchased by any sacrifice of his 
own, was seeking her pleasure in the society 
of the man who had made his life one long 
torment. The blood surged hot through his 
veins, the subtle intoxication, dispelled awhile 
by the late terrible interview, began to riot 
anew, gleaming dangerously in his eyes. 

“ Let it end here!” he said, desperately, to 
himself. “One of us must die—and he says 
right, there has been enough of murder. My 
life is my own, at least.” 

He sighed restlessly at the remembrance of 
Maynwaring’s words. “ He is a true friend,” 
he thought; “the only friend I ever had. If 
I could leave Alice to him, I might be content. 
No, no, Heaven knows I must hate the man 
that took her from me.” 

He went to his room, occupied himself 
awhile in writing ; then, seeing that it was not 
far from the time set for the meeting of Alice 
and Arbuthnot, he rose, unlocked a drawer 
and took out a loaded revolver. Concealing 


- it about his person, he left the house, taking 


his way toward the Shore Arbor, so called 
from the fact of its standing close to the beach, 
in an extreme end of the long garden. 

Lemont entered and sat down. It wasa 
lonely, deserted place, in general, the sea- 
winds being rather too searching for the com- 
fort of idlers. Around it ran a broad seat, 
with a rustic table, curiously twisted, in the 
centre. Lemont leaned his arm on the table 
and took up his revolver, examining it care- 
fully, to see that the charges were all right. 

“She hates me,” he muttered, “she turns 
her back from me to meet him. Well, there 
will be three at the meeting—one they do not 
look for!” 

A mad smile distorted his mouth, giving 
place the next moment to a gravity as fixed 
and desperate. He turned his face aside: the 


revolver was in his hand, his finger on the . 
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trigger—when a flying shadow rushed be- 
tween him and the sunlight, and the bullet, 
thrown upward with sudden force, went 
crashing through the roof of the summer- 
house. It was Maynwaring, who, following 
him with a vague apprehension of some 
calamity, had been just in time to avert the 
fatal shot. 

“Lemont,” he said, laying his hand upon 
the bowed head, “ my poor friend, has it come 
to this!” 

At the sorrowful sympathy of those tones 
Lemont lifted his head, but meeting the pity- 
ing eyes his own grew fierce aga'n. ~ 

“Why not?” he cried. “Is my life so pre- 
clous that I should hoard it up? Duncan 
Maynwaring, would you like to hear what a 
treasure you have saved ?” 

Then, in a few bitter words, he told the 

story of his life: how, from early youth, one 
man had been his evil fate, tempting him, 
taunting him, maddening his hot Cuban blood 
with every dangerous allurement of fashion- 
able vice, until, one day, delirious with wine 
and goaded by the gibes of his persecutor, in 
one mad moment he had pushed him over the 
precipice on which they st8od. Then he had 
fled from his native land, pursued everywhere 
by a haunting remorse, which quickened to a 
constant sting at the sudden appearance of 
this man, St. John, who miraculously escap- 
ing death, had followed his victim, to wreak 
under another name, the revenge he had 
sworn to take, and thus, denying his own 
identity, had been an unceasing torture to 
Lemont, recalling terrible associations and 
fuiling every cherished hope of the future. 
This day, thinking his vengeance complete, 
he had told him all, with a cruel minuteness 
of malice that exulted in the agony it gave. 

His few desperate words spoken, Lemont’s 
head fell back upon the table, Maynwaring 
standing by, looking pitifully down upon him. 
Sitting beside him, then, he began to soothe 
and comfort -him, seeking to turn away the 
darker side to let in a gleam of light upon his 
misery. 

“It is no time for despair, my dear friend,” 
he said, tenderly. “Whatever the sin and 
the suffering, your life has escaped that worse 
woe that overshadowed it. There is no 
stain of blood on your hands. Have comfort, 
and take up your life again, and with God's 
help, live it after a purer fashion.” 

But Lemont only stirred restlessly beneath 
these solemn words. 

“T have nothing to live for, now,” he said, 


hopelessly. “I tell you, Maynwaring, she 


hates me. He said so, and I saw her turn 
away from me to meet him. I never will 
live to see her his wife!” 

Maynwaring’s lips were arrested, at the 
moment, by the sight of Alice Graham com- 
ing down the alley toher appointment. With 
sudden resolution he turned to Lemont. 

“TI will leave you now. By-and-by you 
will think more calmly of all this. Heaven 
comfort you, meanwhile!” 

Then hurrying down the path he met Alice, 
to whom, very briefly, he related something of 
what had occurred. 

“He is utterly desperate,” he said; “and 
still resolved upon taking his life. He believes 
that you hate him. Alice, you alone can save 
him, and if it is not too late for that, remem- 
ber that his life is in your love.” 

With that he turned and walked away, 
happier in the renunciation of his dearest 
hope than if he had realized its fullest fruition. 
Alice hastened on, trying to still the flutter- 
ing heart-beats that made her weak and 
giddy. Onthe threshold she paused an instant. 
Lemont had not stirred: his head laid on the 
table, his face hidden on his arms, Alice 
moved noiselessly to his side. 

“Mr. Lemont,” she said; softly, touching 
his hand with her own. 

He started and looked up: through his 
yearning eyes his soul drew hers, until, 
speechless with love, dizzily happy, she sank 
into his arms, 

“ You do not hate me,” he murmured, “ you 
do not hate me?” 

“TI love you,” she whispered, her faint lips 
close to his, her whole nature startled from 
its reserve by the magnetism of his touch. 
“ Live for me, or let me die with you.” 

The long silence was broken by a step at 
the door. They looked up, to meet the eyes 
of Arbuthnot, wherein was a hell that might 
have more than satisfied his cruellest enemy. 
Seeking Alice at first in order to. further his 
revenge, he had come at last to love her with 
all that strong, unscrupulous passion that 
would strike its object dead sooner than yield 
it to another. Baffled, powerless, desperate, 
he glared at them a moment with deadly rage 
and hate, and turning with a curse, left the 
lovers to their heaven. 


We reprove our friends’ faults more out of 
pride than love or charity; not so much to 
correct them, as to make them believe we 
ourselves are without them. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Miss AMANDA MELBOURNE was forty—or 
professed to be. With alady, veracity on that 
}oint is generally good; so we will chronicle 
her as four times ten. Forty summers had 
left a wonderful bloom on her cheek—or else 
it was rabbit’s paw lightly touched to a mys- 
terious pink powder, in an oval box with lid 
all covered with gilt and French words, and 
conveyed therefrom to the sallow cheek of the 
youthful Miss Amanda. Her teeth looked 
splendidly. She said it was natural to the 
family ; her father’s teeth were all sound when 
he died, at the advanced age of seventy. So 
most of people envied her that natural beauty 
of her family—a set of splendid teeth, but I 
learned she paid money for them; and spirits, 
that walk when 

“ Night, driven along by the hours, has reached the 

middle of its orbit,”’ 

would back me up in the assertion, had they 
taken an airy stroll through Miss Melbourne’s 
chamber, at that hobgoblin hour; for there 
they reposed in a tumbler of cold water, every 
night, on a table near her bed. She was very 
precautious to place the stand near her bed, 
in case of fire I suppose, for I verily believe 
she would have perished in the flames rather 
than let the world know her strong, sound 
teeth decayed and dropped out in a single 
night! 

And then those tresses! black, glossy and 
heavy. She sported a waterfall, too, Miss 
Amanda did, voluminous as any girl at seven- 
teen; but the waterfall, with its beaded net, 
decked the aforesaid stand, each night also, 
and a front piece coiled itself around the 
aforesaid tumbler. 

There was another article that mingled with 
the group of “make-ups,” on that stand. 
There was a pair of them. 

I will tell you how I learned the above. 
’ One morning I had risen early, and stepped 
from my window to the roof of the piazza, and 
went round to her sleeping-room window. It 
was very warm weather, and Miss Melbourne 
had been so indiscreet as to leave her window 
open and curtain up. So I opened the blinds, 
to bid her good-morning, and O horror! there 
laid an old lady, white-headed, toothless, 
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cheekless I might almost say, for there were 
two deep holes where her cheeks usually 
were. The sun shone fill upon her sallow 
face, and kissed her white eyebrows, and I 
hastily closed the blinds for fear of awakening 
her, and hurried back to my apartments. 
The array-on the stand had not escaped my 
eye, and had I not seen them, I should have 
been in great doubt whether that great-grand- 
mother looking woman was Miss Melbourne, 
forty, or some ancient, dilapidated relation of 
whose arrival I had not learned. But I knew 
the teeth, the graduated beads on that net, 
etc., but what in the name of Art, was that 
pair of things beside them ? 

Curiosity was strong at eighteen, so taking 
off my slippers, I glided round to her window 
again, and peered through the blinds. 

Miss Melbourne was sitting on the edge of 
the bed, trying to shake off “ death’s counter- 
feit,” by rubbing her eyes and giving musical 
little yawns—occasionally varying the per- 
formance by stroking her shoulder, as if coax- 
ing off the rheumatism. 

At this juncture, my handkerchief had 
almost disappeared, in my mouth, and both 
hands were clapped to my sides, to prevent 
explosion which might give warning to the 
enemy that I was in ambush; for I was bound 
to discover where that pair of pear-shaped, 
gutta-percha articles went, on Miss Melbourne. 

While waiting for that denouement, I be- 
held what surprised me still more. As I live, 
Miss Melbourne reached down and brought 
from under the bed—an artificial leg! I al- 
ways noticed a fault about her walk, but I 
thought it an attempt at the “Grecian 
wiggle,” so fashionable now-a-days. 

At this juncture I was shaking visibly, and 
the handkerchief performed but half duty, for 
te-he was audible several times. Just then 
appeared my dear Frank, in the garden be- 
low, and commenced pelting me with gravel 
stones. Saucy fellow! to take advantage of 
my powerless position. 

“ Good-morning,” he shouted; but I only 
shook my head at him, and placed my finger 
on my lips. 

“What are you doing at that window? 
where’s your slippers ?” were questions which 
followed, when I enjoined silence. 
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Turning round to give him a frown, and 
show my displeasure in the most efficient and 
silent manner, I beheld him clambering up 
the trellis, saying: 

“ If theré is anything special to see, I'll see 
it.” 

I leaned over the edge of the piazza and 
took Gut my pen-knife and embroidery scissors, 
my only weapons. 

“ Now, Frank,” I whispered, “if you don’t 
get down immediately, I'll cut your fingers 
and clip your moustache.” And as he was still 
rebellious, I suited the action to the word 
and drew blood on that dear hand, and clip- 
ped off the turning-up hairs at the extremity 
of his moustache. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed; and he wiped 
the wounded hand on my span clean white 
wrapper. 

With that I gave him a gentle push that 
considerably accelerated his downward move- 
ment. 

Once safe on the ground he looked up, his 
face filled with alarm. 

“ What ails you, Kate? gone crazy? look- 
ing in people’s windows, slashing off, without 
mercy, a fellow’s whiskers, and chopping up 
his hands! what in time is up?” 

“ Now Frank,” I whispered, “ go away, be 
a good boy. I am making a discovery. I 
will tell you all about it by-and-by,” and back 
I tripped, to the blinds. 

Miss Melbourne was now adding the finish- 
ing touches to her head gear, and my heart 
sank for fear those mysterious articles had 
gone to their duty. No, there they were, on 


the bureau, and Miss Melbourne took them © 


up and slipped both into her mouth—one 
each side! ThenI beheld a sudden plump- 
ness to her face, and the mystery was out; 
and I left just as the rabbit’s paw descended 
to the oval box. 

“ Humph!” I ejaculated, as I entered my 
own window, “she stretches her cheeks over 
them to paint more easily, just as an artist 
stretches his canvas in a frame.” 

But what a predicament I was in! My 
wrapper must be changed. My hair all in 
disorder, where little slivers in the blinds liad 
caught it; my pet handkerchief, with its red 
stripe and fluted border, very much resembled 
a dishcloth! but it was worth it—the dis- 
covery I had made was of inestimable value 
to me. ‘ 

Frank was my lover, and a dear, good soul. 
My Uncle Henry was Miss Melbourne’s lover. 
This was my uncle’s house, and Miss Mel- 


bourne was here on a visit. Uncle Henry 
had met her at some watering-place, and she 
had captivated his bachelor heart ; and, though 
he was fifty-five, he appeared as foolish over_ 
her as my Frank did over me. 

She was very rich, and I sometimes thought, 
her estate, on the banks of the Hudson, 
where he had visited her several times, weigh- 


ed something in the balance, with uncle’s © 
love; but, ifso, he didn’t betray. They were ° 


soon to be married, and she had shown con- 
siderable authority in the house whose mis- 
tress I had been so long; and, moreover, had 
turned up her nosé a little higher than nature 
made it to turn, at my Frank. ~ 

“A graceless scamp,” 1 heard her say, one 
evening, to Uncle Henry, “is that boy who 
visits Kate.” Explanation: Frank* covered 
her poodle with burs, and Miss Melbourne’s 
maid was two days extricating them from his 
fleecy covering—and she knew the culprit. 
“Yes,” she continued, “a graceless scamp! 
and Harry dear, (my dignified uncle, “ Harry 
dear!”) if he is to become a member of your 
family, I think I shall go back to Maple Hall 
(her home), and resign my sweet hope.” 

A short argument here ensued, but uncle 


. got the best of it. Seeing which way the 


wind blew, she finally sided round, and con- 
cluded to look over Frank’s misdemeanors, 
with the final burst of: 

“T always did hate a West Point popinjay! 
there were several at Saratoga last summer; 
but I’ll never leave one cent of my property 
to her, if she marries him. I haven’t a rela- 
tion in the world, but I’ll found a hospital, 
before he shall squander my money, after I 
am gone.” 

A flood of tears would have followed, if she 
had not been afraid of the paint; as it was 
she carried her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
gave a couple of hysterical sobs that would 
have done justice to'a first-class actress on 
the stage. 


Hereupon, my Uncle Henry stroked that’ 


wig—I wish it had dropped off!—and said: 

“ Pll see about it.” 

So we were enemies, she and I, from that 
moment. IfI could get her out of our house 
and uncle disenchanted! 

That evening, I unfolded our prospects to 


Frank, and we drew, in words, many a mili-’ 


tary plan to rout the enemy and gain our 
old ground with uncle; for he certainly 
showed signs of going over with the old maid, 
in opinion. He even called my dear Frank, 
Mr. Thornton, on several occasions! 
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Now, if there was anything uncle despised, 
it was deception. 

“Don’t!” he exclaimed, once, to me, when 
he caught me crimping my hair. “ You can’t 
add to the beauty of those heavy, black braids, 
by those frivolous crimps, stuck up on your 
head. Be natural, girl.” 

And he was going to marry a woman 80 
natural! What would he do, the first morn 
of the honeymoon, to find Miss Melbourne so 
transformed! bald-headed, one legged, bleach- 
ed eyewinkers and without those—the—the— 
that pair of things! 


smoothed my hair and opened my drawer for 
a clean handkerchief. And then I went 
below stairs. 


CHAPTER IL 


No one about yet, save the servant letting 
the sunlight into the drawing-room, and 
dusting the furniture; so I stepped out to 
find Frank, and disclose. 

I caught the glitter of brass buttons through 
the shrubbery, and ran round a turn in the 
walk to meet him. 

“O Frank!” I began, but suddenly stopped, 
for that was not my Frank. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, bowing low, “ but is 
Mr. Thornton in?” And then he grabbed 
me, and kissed me! 

I was on the point of screaming for Frank, 
Uncle Henry, Miss Melbourne and the whole 
household, as visioris of murder, abduction 
etc., flitted through my brain, when Frank’s 
old, musical laugh rang out, and he exclaimed: 
“How do you like a kiss without a 
moustache ?” 

“Mercy!” I exclaimed, “are you really 
Frank Thornton? Such a homely man, my 
dear Frank? O dear! how you look without 
& moustache—and [ve invited my cousin 
Madeline from New York, on a visit—and 
she will see you—and I’ve told her how much 
you look like Louis Napoleon! O dear! 
what made you do it?” 

“T only cut off half”—he smilingly answer- 
ed—it was a real sweet smile he had; I never 
had seen the whole of it-before—“ This side,” 
and he pointed to the left side of his upper 
lip. “You cut the other yourself. Do you 
suppose I was going about one-sided ?” 
“Now I get used to it,” and I stopped to 
take a criticizing view, “I don’t mind it so 
much—but grow it as soon as possible; for it 
was your moustache I fell in love with.” 


So I thought, as I donned a fresh dress, . 


He knew I liked it, and cut it off to plague 
me, I know; for I shall always declare I only 
clipped the ends—and why didn’t he trim the 
other side to match? 

“ Never mind you now, I’ve got something 
to tell you,” I said, as I sat down on the 
grass, 

Frank sat down opposite, and commenced 
to rock to and fro, putting out his tongue, 
exclaiming “and-er and-er,” in imitation of 
the way young ladies tell a confidential story, 
to each other. 

“ Well,” I said, “ you tell the story.” 

“Dear Kate, I am all attention, “and he 
leaned back nonchalantly and stroked his— 
upper lip! 

“ Bless me, Kate, I wish I had a moustache ; 
I shan’t know what to do with my hands.” 

“Well,” I began, “ Miss Melbourne is not 
Miss Melbourne.” ‘ 

“Who in the deuce is she then? Mrs. 
Henry Wayland?” And Frank started up in 
alarm. 

“No, nor ever will be,” I answered, and 
Frank fell back on his elbow. “She is an old 
woman sixty! and she paints—” 

“T always knew that,” he interrupted. “I 
asked her to smell the new, delicious perfume 
on my bandkerchief, and pressed it against 
her cheek, to see what was what.” 

“No wonder she hates you, you saucy 


* fellow, and,” I resumed, “she wears false 


teeth—upper and lower set-—and—” 

“T knew that, too,” he again interrupted. 
“The uppers fell down the other day, at the 
table, and clicked on her tea-cup, while 
drinking.” 

“And,” I again commenced, “ she wears false 
hair—” 

“T knew that, too,” he exclaimed. “That 
sort of bandelette she wears got moved a little 
and the wig slipped a little, and I saw a little 
patch of shaved head, here;” and he pointed 
to that portion of his forehead where the 
parting commenced. 

“And,” I said, holding my patience, for a 
woman always gets vexed, when she finds she 
cannot astonish in such an instance, “she 
wears two things in her mouth!” AndI 
paused to witness the effect of such an 
announcement. 

“Plumpers, by Jove!” And Frank rolled 
over on the grass, and roared. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, thoroughly vexed, 
“if you know so much about Miss Melbourne, 
you tell the rest.” 

“Dear Kate, go on. False hair, teeth, 
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paint and whitewash I knew she had—but 
the plumpers;” and he indulged in another 
roar till I warned him not to burst off every 
one of those brass buttons. 

“ But,” said he, sobering, “ of the plumpers 
and anything further I was entirely ignorant.” 

“Well,” I said, rising, “I shall not tell you 
the rest.” And I just walked off into the house, 
and Frank came rather crest-fallen, after. 

Breakfast was ready, and Uncle Wayland 
already escorting Miss Melbourne to the 
breakfast-room. A crisp good-morning was 
all he deigned Frank and I. 

Miss Melbourne could afford to smile a 
little, as uncle was gradually being won over 
to her side; so she looked over her shoulder 

as she passed through the door, and said: 
' “A beautiful morning, Mr. Thornton.” 

“But not more lovely than yourself, Miss 
Melbourne,” he answered, gallantly, bowing 
low to keep from laughing; for I pinched his 
elbow, and asked him if he knew how much 
the plumpers were, a set. 

A compliment told on Miss Melbourne. It 
almost counter-balanced the poodle, burs, ete. ; 
and when he invited her and uncle to join us 
in a sail, that afternoon, she expressed her- 
self as “ very happy!” 

During breakfast I could not keep my eyes 
off from her, wondering how she engineered 
all those things. Bless me! how could I eat 
toast, talk and laugh, all at the same time, 
with thirty-two bought teeth and those other 
things, all to be kept straight! I should sit 
still, and decline food on the plea of sickness, 
and try the power of suction to its uttermost. 
She began to look like a woman of genius to 
me. 

As we rose from the table, I saw, by 
various signs, such as pointing your thumb 
over your shoulder, jerking your head in a 
certain direction, that Frank wanted me to 
step out into the garden again, instead of 
joining Miss Melbourne; as I usually did, for 
an hour or two, each morning. 

“Now,” said Frank, as we stooped down 
ostensibly to examine a certain flower within 
the border, for Uncle Henry and Miss Mel- 
bourne came out immediately behind us, the 
morning was so tempting, “I’ve got a splen- 
did plan, and we’ll make it work to a charm.” 
Then he hurriedly told me it, and the part I 
was to perform; and I clapped my hands, 
exclaiming, “ Good! good!” 

“What is it pleases you so, Miss Kate?” 
simpered Miss Melbourne, as she swept by 
on uncle’s arm. 
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“O, nothing,” I answered, “only Frank 
says you look younger and prettier than I do; 
and I know I am twenty-two years your 
junior.” 

Frank, sotto voce, “ If not fifty.” 

Miss Melbourne smiled sweetly on Frank, 
but uncle frowned. He knew Frank thought 
anything but that, and did not relish the 
” 


But the plan! let it unfold itself. 


CHAPTER III. 


WE had dined; and I was in my chamber 
attiring for the sail. 

Usually, I should have worn my pretty, 
laced boots, and made Frank carry me over 
the wet places; but now I put on my rubber 
ones. Usually, I should have worn my new 
gipsy hat with its vine of green leaves; but 
now I wore last summer’s ancient affair, and 
took off my empire head-dress, rings and 
watch; for I had a part to perform, that 
afternoon. 

I met Miss Melbourne in the drawing- 
room radiant with a fresh coat of paint, and 
a rich India shawl wrapped about her. My 
conscience smote me. 

“Why do you wear that shawl, madam?” 
Iasked. “ You may soil it.” 

Frank got behind her, and shook his head 
disapprovingly at me. 

“She is rich enough to get another,” he 
whispered, as Miss Melbourne took a parting 
survey of herself before the mirror; “ and if 
you say anything else like that, you'll ex- 
plode the whole concern.” 

“You don’t look near so pretty in that 

hat,” said Miss Melbourne to me, drawing on 
her lavender kids. 

“T don’t care,” I replied, “if Frank don’t. 
I was afraid if we lingered till nightfall, the 
dampness might take the stiffening out of my 
other.” 

What a lie! but it was necessary to our 
plan. 

So we crossed the fields and came in sight 
of the river. Miss Melbourne and Uncle 
Wayland ahead, and we culprits bringing up 
the rear, several paces behind. 

“ Kate,” said my companion, “ you can fib 
it with the most innocent look of any one I 
ever saw. See Miss Melbourne’s silk, and 
that pattern hat. How is your courage now, 
good ?” 

“ My courage is all right, but it is kind of 
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too bad, isn’t it?” and I looked rather waver- 
ing up to his face. 

“Now, Kate,” said he, gravely, “we've 
planned and must execute. We both hate 
her—she hates us. If we can hurry her back 
to Maple Hall, let’s do it. Once place her in 
such a ridiculous light before Mr. Wayland, 
and his love will go down to zero, if not 
lower.” 

“Well,” I assented, “go ahead. I'll be 
prepared.” 

We were now at the boat. Miss Melbourne 
was handed in and seated, andI sat down 
rather demurely by her side. Frank and 
uncle were using all their strength to push 
off. Soon we glided down stream, sailing till 
the pile of clouds in the west were crimson- 
tinted by the setting sun. 

Miss Melbourne hinted at return, as already 
the early dew began to tell on her bonnet 
strings; and so we turned about. 

We now were within a half mile of landing. 
The wind seemed suddenly to get fresh and 
flap our sail, which was very propitious for 
our plan. 

Nearer and nearer we came to the shore, 
and I knew the moment was fast approaching 
by the stern look that settled on Frank’s face. 
Another flaw of wind, a mismanagement of 
the sail, only known to Frank, and over went 
the boat! 

A scream from Miss Melbourne, and she 
was splashing in the water! I was an expert 
swimmer and grasped Miss Melbourne about 
her waist with one hand, while Frank righted 
the boat and clambered in. Uncle came up 


on Miss Melbourne’s other side. His sole 
anxiety was for her, knowing I was a perfect 
duck in water. 

Frank grabbed Miss Melbourne first-by the 
waterfall, but alas! her one hundred and ten 


avoirdupois could not be held bya dozen 
hairpins; and there Frank stood in the boat, 


with a waterfall in his hand, minus a head! 
Quick as thought he threw it overboard and 
grabbed Miss Melbourne’s front hair. Alas! 
off that came,and Frank, standing in the 


boat, looked like an Indian chief fresh from a 


scalping expedition; and Miss Melbourne, 


looking like anything but a water sprite, 
threw her head back on the bosom of uncle’s 
white coat, which was already pink with the 
fastly-disappearing bloom of Miss Melbourne’s 
cheeks, and fainted. 

Her mouth opened, and Frank, in his 
frantic endeavors to save her, somehow or 
other got his ‘finger into’ her mouth and ex- 


tracted both sets of teeth, and Miss Melbourne, 
incapable longer of suction, let the plumpers 
roll out on uncle’s breast! 

I guess the spark of uncle’s love went out 
with the plumpers, for he actually smiled and 
said: 

“ Frank, if you can find a place that will 
hold, pull her in.” 

“ Better let her drop?” ventured the saucy 
Frank, pausing a moment, as if for consent, 
and then took her in his arms and laid her in 
the boat’s bottom. . 

Uncle and I were in in a jiffy, with a helping 
hand from Frank. There laid Miss Melbourne 
shorn of all her glory; and was just thinking 
I would tell uncle about the other artificial 
article, some time, when Frank exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is that ?” 

There was Miss Melbourne’s artificial leg 
lying two feet away from her, on the bottom 
of the boat and under uncle’s feet! In the 
rush it had become unfastened! 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed. uncle, “ will 
this woman come all to pieces before we can 
get her home ?” 

“Tl run home and bring down a bushel 
basket to convey her in,” said the cruel Frank. 
“T guess there is about two pecks of her, 
when we come to gather up the fragments.” 

We landed before Miss Melbourne came to 
herself. Uncle had gone for the carriage. I 
guess he did not care to be present when she 
revived. 

She partially opened her eyes, saying, 
“ where am I?” 


“Calm yourself, dear madam,” said Frank, 
soothingly. “A part of you is here—a part 


drowned, and—” But she heard no more, for, 
clapping her hand on her head and gnashing 
her gums, she collapsed again. 

Uncle came in a few moments, and we 


entered the carriage and were driven rapidly 


homeward. 

She revived, coming up the avenue; but 
“ phancy her pheelinks,” as uncle lifted her to 
the house, to see Frank coming along with 
the leg on his shoulder and saying, gallantly: 


“Iam so sorry, my dear madam, this acci- 


dent occurred, That flaw of wind took me 
unawares. But, thank Heaven, you are 
safe.” 

It is needless to add, Miss Melbourne de- 
parted, as soon as recuperated energies came, 
and refused to see uncle at all, of which he 
was heartily glad; and I don’t think he has 
scarcely looked at a woman since. 

A few days afterward, Frank came in and 
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threw something into my lap. I took it up, 
thinking it some pretty shell, and lo! it was 
a glass eye! 

“ Where did this come from ?” I exclaimed, 
dropping it. 

“ Why, I was bailing out the boat, and found 
that in the bottom. I guess she feigned faint- 
ing to hide the hole this fitted,” said he, placing 
it among the shells on the whatnot. 

“As a work of art I admire that woman ;” 
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after a pause he added, “ but as one of nature’s 
own beauties, I admire my dear Kate.” And 
he dropped on his knee at my side. 

Christmas came and a wedding. We would 
have been married before, but I waited for a 
husband with a moustache. It had got back 
to its old proportions, and I had the felicity of 
hearing Cousin Madeline say: 

“ O, isn’t he handsome ?” 


A HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICT. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


I pon’r believe you would have noticed it 
unless somebody pointed it out, though it 
stood in the heart of the city, and high brick 
walls hemmed it in and crowded against it. 
This old-fashioned wooden house, with the 


half-dead poplar before it, and the front yard — 


filled with long, straggling grass, mixed in 
with dandelions. 

The postman, albeit he could ill spare the 
time, paused a second with his hand on the 
gate. “ Why didn’t I ever see this before ?” 
said he, with an air at once of discovery and 
astonishment. He gave a low whistle and 
then he beat his heels against the wide, low 
steps, waiting impatiently for his double rap 
to be answered. 

At last, an undoing of bolts and bars, and a 
narrow strip of sunshine leaped through the 
cautious opening. The postman, a brisk, 


cheery chap, laughed at the apparition thus 


appearing. The odd little figure, with its 
wizened-up face and ancient mob cap; with its 
wrinkled hands like birds’ claws, made up a 
jumble of fierceness and grotesqueness akin 
to a Meg Merrilies or the Witch of Endor. 


The unimpressible postman, however, as he 


took up his tune and hurried away, was 
troubled with no such romantic notions. 

“All run to seed together, there, I reckon,” 
was his thought, with a careless glance back- 
ward. 

After rigidly excluding the faintest shadow 


of the aggressive sunshine; after performing 


many intricate manceuvres; with a view to 
reconstruction—of bars and bolts—Miss 
Crowninshield, her list shoes awaking no echo, 


crossed the dark entry, and, like a wary black 
spider, dropped up the winding, spindle-legged 
stairs, 

A gloomy place this! 


The old house, in its dreary soundlessness, 
seems as though holding its breath with dread 
and fear. This is the way it has seemed for 
many a day—nay, many a year. This is the 
way the two old maid Crowninshields have 
lived for nobody knows how long. 

If you could look into the room at the right, 
you would see the other sister, a counterpart 
of the first. She always sits just so, with her 
hands crossed in her lap, as stiff and motionless 
as the straight-backed chair that holds her. 

You would like to solve the mystery of this 
isolation and desolation? Itis natural, surely. 
But the secret, the crime and shame, if any 
there be, is fast locked in two hearts. 

Like dragons have these forlorn ones guard- 
ed it, and its bitterness, forever rankling 
within them, has deadened them to everything, 
even to each other. They eat at the same 
table, and they sleep together in the same bed, 


and their eyes are as strangers. It is sad, this 
death in life. When the life immortal releases 
them we will sing jubilate. Come, let us go. 
This chill emptiness, this hopeless lethargy 

one. Hist! whatis that? A bird 


oppresses 
trilling? Probably! There are a few that 
still visit the poplar outside. In very pity it 


must be. 

“ Plato! thou reasonest well.” But can a 
bird laugh, and like that ? Ye gods! there it 
goes again. What:do you think now? Can 
it be some mischievous fay, swinging on the 


grass tops and rattling off thedew? = 
It did indeed sound strange, this peal of 


genuine, girlish laughter, that so suddenly 
overflowed the stirless house. 


Shout after shout came pelting down, upon 
Miss Crowninshield, grimly mounting the 
stairs. For a moment she clung to the banister, 


then, involuntarily and against her will, the 
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shadow of a disused ghost of a smile broke 
over her and she went on. 

Nearer and clearer, but Miss Crowninshield's 
dry “ rat-tat-tat” exorcised the merry glee. 
It vanished, and all at once as it had come. 

“ Laura,”—Miss Crowninshield’s speech was 
as lifeless as her looks—* here is a letter.” 

Somebody crossed the floor with a bound, 
and a bright voice, still all a-quiver, cried: 

“A letter! At last, then,I shall hear the 
news.” 

A soft white hand fluttered through the 
door and clasped the packet. The speaker 
otherwise remained invisible. But the hand, 
the soft, dainty, wee, white rounded thing! 
That was simply irresistible. 

Perhaps you didn’t notice how prettily the 
fingers tapered down into their rosy nests of 
nails, nor what bewitching little dimples were 
playing hide and seek across the back, nor— 
Bref! My friend, that was a hand for a 
sculptor to model, for a painter to go dis- 
tracted about, and above all, par excellence, 
was it a hand for a lover to kiss. 

The old house slumbers on, the merry voice, 
the burst of laughter must have been a dream. 
There sit the two Miss Crowninshields, as 
silently taciturn, as rigid, as pulseless as ever. 
No wonder they have grown benumbed, with 
their strange life. Do you suppose they ever 
think over the bygone times, when they were 
young and liked the sunshine ? 

Across the shrouded mirror, even now, a 
figure flits. Just so she looked on that one 
night so long ago. 

The gleaming silken petticoat, the flowing 
train, the stiff farthingale, the powder and 
patches are all there. The grand curtsey and 
the ogling of the huge fan are all familiar to 
them. They do not stir—they sit still and 
dream on. 

But a touch galvanizes them. They both 
start to their feet, and draw themselves up 
with a look of horror. 

“Laura Shirley,” they cried, “how dared 
you!” 

The child—she was nothing more—turned 
pale before them. She half knelt on a low 
stool. - 

“TI did not know—I did not mean—surely 
—I have done no harm,” she stammered. 

“ Girl!” cried Miss Crowninshield, sternly, 

“ what we have buried with RENEE 
we will not have torn up.” 

And her sister, regarding the 
with a shudder, put out both her hands as if 
to push it from her. 


“ What have I done?” implored the fright. 
ened girl. “ I found these things, this costume, 
in an old chest in my room. It was only 
through sport I came to put them on.” 

“Go!” said Miss Crowninshield, trembling 
with excitement, and pointing to the door. 
“This is an unseemly jest. Go and hide 
yourself from sight till it is forgotten.” 

“Will you act say first that you forgive 
me ?” 

But Miss Crowninshicla relaxed not when 
the soft blue eyes upraised themselves to her 


imploringly. Perhaps the fear thatshe would , 


exasperated her still further. 

“T will never forgive this,” she said, stonily. 

“T do not care.” Laura Shirley turned de- 
fiantly. “I will go away, and forever. You 
smother me here. It is like a tomb. And 
you are wicked, you two.” 

“Wicked!” The Miss Crowninshields were 
paralyzed. 

“ You sit waiting, waiting, waiting all the 
time, and that is wicked,” with a stamp of her 
foot. “ It is wicked to shut yourselves up so; 
it is wicked never to make friends; it is 
wicked, above all, not to love each other. I 
will go and sweep the streets before I will live 
here.” 

She turned her back saying this, her cheeks 
on fire. The long silken train rustled majes- 
tically out of the room. She was gone. 

Miss Crowninshield opened the window and 
pushed wide the blind. The June air floated 
in with its breath of balm. 

“ Let us repent,” said she, to her sister. 

As they clasped hands, and the light and 
perfume from outside met over them, the 
sister said: 

“ We have been wicked.” 

Then, after a little pause: 

“ We must be grateful to Laura, for she has 
awakened us. Let us go and ask her to for- 
give us. Let us go and beg her to stay.” 

Laura was busy packing, but when she saw 
them coming hand in hand, she stopped in 
astonishment. 

“Dear, try and forgive us,” said Miss 
Crowninshield, humbly. “We acknowledge 
the error of our ways. We beg of you to stay 
with us, and complete your good work.” 

“You know,” said Laura, with her arms 
thrown about them, “that it was mamma’s 
wish.” 


“And for her sake, because she was the . 


daughter of our sister Laura, will we love and 
cherish you,” said they. 
“Am I never to know about it,” said Laura, 
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with a look of inquiry at the discarded 
costume. 

“A .laughing face wore that dress away 
years ago. A face radiant even as yours, 
but,”—the tone grew tremulous—* but the 
face that came back in it,a few short hours 
afterwards, was an idiot’s, She was our 
youngest and dearest sister, and— I can tell 
you no more. No living person, besides us 
three, knows so much.” 

While Miss Crowninshield spoke, she folded 
carefully the silken robe; she passed her 
wrinkled hand tenderly over the tiny high- 
heeled shoes, then she brought all to Laura. 

“ Keep it,” said she; “it belonged to one 
you never knew; why should you not wear it 
and take pleasure in its beauty? If you will 
do this, we will think you have entirely for- 
gotten our harshness. Only not before us, 
dear. Do not let us see it.” 


The green curtain fell on the last act of La 
Traviata, and the orchestra dashed into a 
brilliant galop. Chester Lawrence, dubbed 
“the don ” by his more intimate acquaintance, 
shrugged slightly his well-made shoulders, 

“All a bore,” he said, to his companion, in a 
voice that fully bore out his words. 

His friend gave a good-natured laugh. He 
was used to “the don’s” ways. He watched 
him with an amused air, as he wearily lifted 


his lorgnette, and slowly took the range of 


the house. 

A brave sight in very truth was the crowded 
opera-house. The brilliant lights flashed out 
many a dazzling toilet, many a fair face, It 
was plain, though, that to “the don” there 
was nothing worth looking at. “ That it was 
all a bore.” The jewelled toy he languidly 
held drooped in his salmon-tinted kids. 

“ Life is such a dreadful mistake, Hal,” he 
went on, with his elegant drawl; “eighteen 
hundred years of the same thing. Just think 
of it. Ah! my Lady Blank, with her, four 
perennial daughters—faith, there’s five now— 
do you .see them? The little widow keeps 
well, does she not?—see her eyes shine. By- 
my spurs, old Parks’s doll of a wife is got up 
largely to-night. I’d give a guess at the cost 
of her parure, if it wasn’t too much trouble. 
Besides, I think it’s deucedly vulgar, this put- 
ting one’s self out about anything. I wonder, 
Hal, if it’s as slow a thing to the women—I 
fancy that curl-papers and shopping do a great 
deal for them—but we, poor devils, we—I 
judge by myself—are left entirely without the 
means of redemption. If there was only 


something to keep the masculine mind from 
utter stagnation—from— Hal, look quick! 
there, a trifle to the right.” 

The last sentence was poured forth with a 
fire and rapidity totally foreign to the half 
soliloquy that had preceded it. 

Hal, otherwise Harry Trevor, very much at 
your, or any body else’s service, betraying no 
astonishment, though secretly intensely de- 
lighted, levelled his glass towards the required 
spot. 

“ What is’t that alarms thee?” queried he, 
with a most tender modulation. “ Is’t Mr. 
Tubbs, in vast expanse of waistcoat and royal 
purple complect? Fearest thou, O delicate 
youth, an apoplectic denouement? Fie! for 
shame, he will outlive—” 

“Don’t be absurd! In that private box, do 
you see it?” 

“The don” was certainly a chameleon. But 
a minute ago he was the very essence of in- 
sipidity—now he was full of life and animation. 

“ Eh, it’s an it ?” said rattle-pated Hal, tak- 
ing another survey. “The private box? 
There sits Madam Storer, overflowing, as is 
her wont, with good nature and embonpoint, 
and, yes, methinks in the dim background I 
trace a second form. Can that be a hand, 
clutching the ruby velvet? 

“ You see it at last, do you? Is it not per- 
fect?” “The don” was enthusiastic in- the 
extreme, 

“ Very—pretty—effect,” said Harry, looking 
at it with the air of a connoisseur, and affect- 
ing the drawl “ the don” had dropped. 

“Don’t be a jackass,” was the impatient 
response. “I tell you you may hunt the world 
over and find nothing like it.” 

“Don, where are you going ?” asked Harry, 
a bit surprised, as his companion rose hurried- 
ly. Not receiving any answer, he waved his 
hand gracefully. “Au revoir, then, go and 
win; as for me, it’s ‘allabore’” + 

As Chester Lawrence strode away, not 
deigning him a look, he settled himself com- 
fortably in his seat, shaking with suppressed 
laughter. 

“Gad, what a fellow he is,” thought Hal. 
“ He is better than a play. First he considers 
living as the very lockjaw of martyrdom, and 
then at sight of five wee fingers and a thumb 
he is all up, like an eccentric balloon. “Not 
well balanced. Needs to be shaken before 
taken.” 

He directed his attention again towards the 
private box. 

“Whew!” said he, “they are giving him 
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the slip. I fancied madam was looking un- 
easy.” 

When Chester Lawrence appeared at Mrs. 
Storer’s box, tliat lady, leaning on her hus- 


,band’s arm, hooded and cloaked, wa$ just 


making her exit, .Mr. Storer also supported 
upon his other arm a second lady. It was 
towards her that the newly arrived directed 


his scrutiny. Her face he could not see. A 


fold of her hood was arranged so as completely 
to conceal it. Butthe hand! As it rested 
upon Mr. Storer’s broadcloth the don could 
hardly resist pouncing upon it, then and there. 
Mrs. Storer expressed regrets, etc., etc. “Such 
a frightfully early hour, is it not?” cried she, 
piteously. “To think of having to give up 
the divine Patti; but it’s on account of one 
of the horses—fallen lame—got to be bled— 
and in such a case, you know, ha, ha!—one’s 
gratifications must be—ha, ha!—really—of 
course you know all about it—thank you, 
good-night.” And Mr. Chester Lawrence, 
having tenaciously followed Mrs. Storer to 
her carriage, found himself standing bare- 
headed in the street. 

“ Zounds,” he began, gnawing his under lip 
savagely. “ Hal ridicules me and Mrs. Storer 
hoodwinks me. A most inexplicable state of 
affairs, and, strangely enough, I feel something 
tingling inside of me. Item. Do all men 
march to their fate with the same accompani- 
ment? The little intrigue of madam,”— 
with a suave bow into the darkness—“ renders 
it thrice enchanting. In perfect recklessness 
I throw down the gauntlet. Behold, the 
hand-to-hand conflict is commenced.” 

The good people of the Miss Crownin- 
shields’ vicinity, being hard workers and early 
risers, knew naught of the stopping of a car- 
riage before the shabby wooden gate. 

“ Good-night,” said Mrs. Storer, “ my skill- 
ful manceuvering has put me in the very best 
of humors. The little risk we run was a pleas- 
urable excitement.” 

Laura Shirley danced lightly into the house, 
and a stealthy form, in a brigand's hat, chalked 
the door—I am speaking figuratively—and 
strode away. 

“T kind of like this,” said Laura, pausing as 
she meditatively unlaced her boot. “ This 
having to hide for fear of discovery by a cruel 
guardian, is not without its charms.” 

In the midst of brushing out her long, golden 
hair, she made a second pause; taking her 
chin cosily in her hands she thus discursively 
discoursed : 

“ Hé is worth looking at.. Now if he were 
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only like him. Well, perhaps, per-haps I 
wouldn’t have run awayas I did. But the 
idea of telling me whoI must marry! I guess 
I'll marry just who—I—please. And I won- 
der who I’d please, Let's see; tall? O yes, 
and black, jet black hair with a wave, black 
eyes, and of course a moustache, with a curve 
down. Why, that’s just like Aim, and Mrs, 
Storer says he is so conceited. Heigho! how 
sleepy Iam. I'll let it go so to-night, and 
alter it in the morning. Three months more 
before I can show my face. Three months 
before I am eighteen and free.” 

In the morning Laura did not alter her ideal 
ofa husband. She probably would if she had 
had time. 

In the morning Chester Lawrence, rallied 
unmercifully at the club-rooms, before an un- 
believing public, by his treacherous friend, 
Harry Trevor, did a very foolish thing, of 
which, more anon. 

In the morning Mrs. Storer eloped clandes- 
tinely with her husband on a business trip, 
and was cruel enough to stay a week. 

At length, however, Laura and Mrs. Storer 
went shopping together. Laura was careless 
enough to drop her glove. A gentleman 
bowed politely and restored it. She felt an 
electric shock as her hand touched his; she 
had on a thick veil, but she recognized her— 
ideal. She leaned back in the carriage feeling 


le. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Storer, by way of 
reassurance. “He probably didn’t know it 
was you.” 

Laura was not refreshed, even with this 
view of the case. She twiddled the glove in 
her fingers, and finally began to draw it pen- 
sively on, but it had suddenly grown a mile 
too large. 

“ What!” cried Mrs. Storer, eyeing it. “A 
pair of Jouvin’s best? I did not believe he 
could have made such asacrifice. After such 
a proof can you any longer deny that the man 
is a jackanapes ?” 

“T’m sure, ma’am,” said Laura, as red as 
fire, “I never did deny it.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Storer, shaking her fore- 
finger playfully, “we are young and we are 
romantic, and we have a pair of bewitching 
hands that are betted on fine mornings down 
at the club, and we have many, many pretty 
thoughts, that we wrap up in silver paper, 
and try to stow away out of sight.” 


Laura was speechless and unbecomingly ~ 


flushed and uncomfortable, What a griffin- 
eyed woman was this Mrs. Storer. Could she 
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ever have been her mamma’s bosom friend? 


And what if her hands had been betted on? 
lt wasn’t her fault; how could she help it? 
And could she never, without being thus fear- 
tully dragged to light, think of—” 

“ That conceited creature,” sald Mrs. Storer, 
breaking in upon her revery. “I haven’t 
told you what he did this morning ?” 

Laura palpitated, but she would not so much 
as look as though she desired one crumb. 

Mrs. Storer, happily, was thoroughly com- 
municative. 

“ IT had another call the "—running it up on 
her fingers—“ the seventh, within five days, 
and I'd give my mosaics if I could only tell 
you what he said, word for word. You would 
have laughed for a week.” 

Laura was not so sure of that. 

“ However, you little chit, you abominable 
little coquette,”” ran on Mrs. Storer, “let it 
suffice you that you have had two offers before 
you were eighteen. Why, I was twenty-five 
to a day before I had even a beau.” 

Lavra tried to speak, then she faltered and 
finally she burst into tears and hid her face. 

“ There, there, don’t take on so,” said Mrs. 
Storer, soothingly. “There’s no harm done. 
{ told him you were but a school-girl. That 
you liked to play with jumping-jacks and 
dolls, but a husband would be beyond yolr 
comprehension. I advised him to end all this 
by sending you a barrel of sugar-plums, which 
would be the most powerful plea for his for- 
giveness, which was all he might ever expect 
from you.” 

Laura still hid her face, but her sobs had 
ceased. 

“TI will not be insulted any longer,” said 
she, in a strange, husky voice. 

“That is right. I am glad you show proper 
spirit,” cordially responded Mrs. Storer. “To 
be spied at and run after and betted upon by 
an insufferable coxcomb is earn to put any 
respectable girl to shame.” 

“T will end it at once,” cried Som. goaded 
to desperation. 

“ How ?” asked Mrs, Storer,curiously. “If 
we could only devise some counterplot, and 
let him fall into his own trap. Why, the 
creature is so extremely enthusiastic that he 
has declared openly—what perfect absurdity 
—his willingness to marry you without even 
so much as a glimpse of your face before- 
hand.” 

“You are sure of it ?” 

Mrs. Storer nodded vigorously, and was 
about to ask Laura if she had the toothache, 

10 


her voice was so muffled, but Laura inter- 
posed with a second question: 

“When is your masquerade ?” 

“Tn a fortnight.” 

“I have managed my plan, then, with the 
haughtiest of airs and looks.” 

“Queen Elizabeth!” cried Mrs. Storer, 
clapping her hands. “You look exactly like 
my picture of her, sentencing Essex.” 

But Laura neither smiled nor answered. 


A bal en masque on the scale of Mrs. 
Storer’s could not fail of success. Pig tailed 
Celestials and gentlemen from the reign of 
Henri Quatre}; court ladies from the time of 
the first Louis up to Louis the X VI. inclusive, 
(exclusive though the ladies were); frisky 
friars, giggling nuns; fire, smoke, little Jacky 
Horner, and the sou’ by sou"west wind (that 
is, persons representing these characters), 
effervesced in an intoxication of exhilaration. 

A wild Kalmuck, who surveyed the kaleido- 
scopic phantasmagoria through an eye-glass 
screwed into his left optic organ, and skillfully 
held there by no apparent earthly aid what- 
ever, said, in the picturesque accent of his 
country, “ Chawming!” 

The untutored savage’s utterance is ex- 
pressive. Further words were hyperbole, 

Oft-times, however, there sits down with us 
to our gayest banquets a skeleton. Very 
many times the fairest rose is cankered at the 
centre. 

So here, through this maze and whirl of 
festivity, stalked one unbending, incongruous 
guest. 

Many a mocking laugh and merry sarcasm 
were launched at the tall, black domino, with 
the blood-red heart, who wandered incessantly 
to and fro—in the throng but not of it. 
Through his close black mask flashed two 
intensely datk eyes, piercing, sharp, watchful. 

But the evening was nearly over, and the 
black domino’s search, for such it evidently 
was, had been fruitless. He drew back impa- 
tiently into the shadow of a curtained doorway. 

“TI am burning with impatience,” he mut- 
tered, clenching his hands, “but Iam a fool 
to look any longer. It was buta jest. I was 
mad to believe in it.” 

“All is ready and waiting for you,” whis- 
pered a voice in his ear. ; 

As the black domino turned at the words, 
he confronted a figure closely masked like 
-himself, whe, throwing back his domino, 
pointed significantly to a white hand embroid- 
ered on the inside. 
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‘Without another word the two passed away 
together. 

Through corridors lined with silk and 
cushioned with velvet, through suites of rooms 
fitted up with Eastern style and magnificence 
and ablaze with light; through the shadowy 
radiance of conservatories, where parti-colored 
lanterns, hidden like balls of fire among the 
leaves, showed out luminously, the tall, white 
lilies and the silvery flow of falling fountains. 

The noise of the revellers, the crash of the 
music had ebbed away, wave after wave. A 
curtain was lifted, and the black domino fol- 
lowed his guide into an apartment hung with 
heavy, sombre-colored tapestry, and lit witha 
bluish lustre, that flung a strange soberness 
over the altar placed at the further end and 
the minister, in his clerical robes and stiff 
bands, standing beside it. 

There were some gentlemen and ladies, in 
full masks, grouped near the altar. All wore 
dominos that- completely covered their 
dresses. All except one, and she wore a flow- 
ing brocaded skirt and train, a stiff farthingale 
and a gleaming petticoat, that just showed 
the silken high-heeled shoes. Her handsome 
arms were bare to the elbow. Towards her 
the black domino passed eagerly, and catching 
one hand firmly within his owa, passionately 
kissed it. 

He trembled, so doing, and the little cold 
white hand fluttered under his kiss, and flushed 
warm. But now a hush fell around, as the 
minister began the marriage service. 

It was over! Like magic the minister and 
the wedding guests had departed, and Chester 
Lawrence found himself alone with the object 
of his bewildering, all-absorbing love. His 
love, that in a single night had sprung up like 
an armed man and conquered him. 

At this suprems moment, while he still 
clasped her hand, the perfect thing he had 
-risked all to gain, a thrill, a shiver, an unde- 
finable something, passed over him. He 
gasped for breath and tore his mask from his 
face, and his faith came back. 

“ My own, my darling, my wife,” he whis- 
pered, “have I not proved mylove? Do you 
not feel instiactively that it will stand true 
forever ?” 

There was no answer, but the hand tried to 
slide from his grasp. 

“ Not so,” he said tenderly, retaining it. “Do 
not fear. If any secret is to be hid from me, 
if I am not yet to fathom the mystery that en-* 

velops you, you will find me a patient waiter. 
But one thing I must have, one thing I will 
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not wait for. I must see you face to face.” 

Still not a word in answer, only a long- 
drawn sigh, soft and shivering. 

“Ts it,” asked he, as if with a sudden thought, 
“that some accident has happened? To your 
face, I mean? Nothing like that could touch 
me. It must be true and good.” 

Her hand raised itself towards her face; 
he could restrain himself no longer. 

“ Woman,” he cried, “ you torture me!” for 
she was passive in his grasp, and her hand 
grew like ice against his. He thought she 
moaned slightly. 

“ This sudden passion,” he murmured, des- 
perately, “I cannot control. It is beyond my 
power. I will know the worst.” ’ 

With these words, he untied the strings of. 
the mask. How could he notice, that the 
bluish light in the tapestried room suddenly 
shone out, bluer and ghastlier ? 

“My God!” he cried, as the truth broke 
upon him, “can it be?” 

He bent forward only to crouch back again, 
with a shudder. 

O, this bitter, bitter awakening! He 
clutched at his face, and buried it deep in his 
throbbing hands, trying to shut out the hor- 
ror. For one second, the thoughts chased 
themselves through his reeling brain. His 
love outraged, his pride spit upon, his reck- 
lessness—and even that he had refined in the 
end—so fearfully punished 

“For life, for life,’ he groaned aloud. 
“ Would to Heaven, I had not counterplotted 
to make the marriage real.’’ 

There was a heavy fall, and then a sharp 
click. 

* Poor thing!” he said, springing forward 
with averted face. “ She, at least, is not to 
blame.” He raised her form from the floor. 
He had meant not to look at it again, but it 
lay so cold and heavy on his arm, that fright- 
ened, at he knew not what, he gave one hasty 
glance. 

As if fascinated and under some spell, his 
eyes fastened and hung upon, nay hungrily 
devoured the fair pale face, that drooped 
against his shoulder. But it bewildered him. 
What did it mean? Was thisa creation of 
his own unsettled fancy ? 

A look backward showed him the trick. 
There it lay. He could hardly see it so, 
without a shudder. The frightful staring 
face with its dead eyes. The hideous idiot’s 
face, that for its brief reign had blocked out 
hope from his heart. Her fall had unloosed 
the spring. He understood it all now. 
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_A HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICT. 


In his transport, Chester Lawrence forgot 
all but what he held in his arms, Under his 
fiery kiss, planted full upon her lips, Laura 
Shirley returned to consciousness, 

She looked up wonderingly and put her 
hand to her face. 

“ O, I did not want to,” she began, looking 
for her ghastly disguise; “but I promised 
and—” fuller thought dawned upon her— 
“but, I did not know that,I did not know 
that—” 

“The marriage was to be a real one?” said 
Chester Lawrence, bending over her with 
radiant eyes. 

“ Mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Storer, making 
her appearance, in a perfectly apparent state 
of not-to-accounted-for perplexity. “ What's 
all this ?” 

“Madam,” said the gentleman, “ my wife 
and I have no enemies to-night. Let us be 
friends.” He offered his hand. 

“ Wife!” repeated Mrs. Storer, blankly, and 
looking to Laura for help. 

“ Yes ma’am,” said the shameless creature, 
never flinching at her lover’s encircling arm. 
“He says the minister was arealone, He 
managed it all.” 

“ But you, you,” stammered Mrs. Storer, 
still incredulous, “I didn’t kaow you liked 
him. I’m sure, you said he was conceited.” 

“Ono!” Laura was provoking in the ex- 
treme. “ You saidso. I only dido’t say any- 
thing for fear you might think, because I was 
afraid you might say—” 

“That you were in love, eh?” ended Mrs, 
Storer, brightening a little. 

“Tt was natural to be bashful, you know,” 
said Laura. 

“You are bold enough now, however, you 
little deceitful hussy,” cried Mrs. Storer, 
almost deciding to go into hysterics, 

“O, but now there is all the difference in 
the world,” said Laura, composedly flirting 
her fan. “ Wemight as well make the best of 
what can’t be helped.” 

. Mrs. Storer decided against hysterics. 

“ Laura Shirley,” said she, “ you are only a 
child, no more fit to be married than a baby; 
but go home like a good girl, and Mr. Law- 
rence and I will talk it over. This is a 
strange ending to our practical joke.” 

Laura pouted. 

“If I find this thing to be really so, I—for 
it is partly my fault—will try to help we out 
of your awkward position.” 

The two lovers smiled at each other. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Storer, with a great effort, 
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“ if you do really like him, and, he really likes 
you, and both of your hearts are set upon it, 
and this was a real marriage, the day you are 
eighteen, which will be in two months, you 
shall have another wedding from my house, 
and then everything will appear straight with 
the world.” 

*“ But those two months?” inquired Chester 
Lawrence. 

“She must remain at the Miss Crownin- 
shields’, You must not even see her,” 

“Impossible,” eried the young man, “two 
whole, long infinitely-protracted months.” 

“ Eight weeks,” interposed Laura, sadly. 

“ Fifty-six wretched days,” in a melancholic 
furore. “ You might as well kill me at once. 
I cannot consent to it.” 

“ Nonsense,” fussed Mrs. Storer, “I see, I 
have two babies to deal with. I shall write 
to-morrow, to Laura’s guardian.” 

Laura in an agony of supplication, threw 
herself before her. 

“O, do not,” she entreated, “we will 
promise, we meant to, we only wanted one 
little talk.” 

So that was settled, and the newly-made 
husband was permitted to conduct his baby 
of a wife to the carriage. 

“You must forgive me,” she said, “ for you 
know it was very hard on me, to be laughed 
at all the time by Mrs. Storer, and to be betted 
on down at the club, and to be loving you all 
the time, and to be afraid that you were not 
in earnest.” 

“You must forgive me,” he said, “for the 
fellows would make me bet, and that made 
me miserable. I loved you desperately, with 
no chance of getting to you, and Mrs. Storer’s 
doublings made me wild” 

“ One thing I have decided upon, however. 
Never to wear this dress again,” said Laura; 
“ for if it had not been for this, I should never 
have thought of the idiot’s face. But that is 
a secret.” 

“T wouldn't know it for the world, dear,” 
answered her companion, gayly. 

“ Here is that hateful carriage.” 

“And an end to all our happiness.” 

“ Tt is very hard!” 

“Deuced hard,” said Lawrence, with a 
catch in his breath, as he shut the door, and 
in a severely incensed voice commanded the 
driver who, as was his eminently proper and 
common custom, was half way round on his 
box, awaiting orders—to “ drive on.” 

No sooner had coachee innocently turned 
to his horses than the strange young man 
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bawled, “Stop! Here!’ he shouted, in an 
aggravatingly loud voice, thrusting his head 
and shoulders into the carriage. “Here is 
your——handkerchief.” 

A powerful imagination may possibly fill 
the long pause in the foregoing, with more 
satisfactory stuff than a daub of printer’s ink. 


HABITS OF SPIDERS. 

A spider, when disturbed and alarmed, 
gives out a peculiar smell, very powerful, and 
much like the scent of the bean-flower. It is 
possible that this odor may have an effect up- 
on the creatures it seizes, probably producing 
sleep, for many of the voracious insects seem 
similarly provided—the ant, for instance, hav- 
ing a strong pungent smell about him, which 
increases in power when danger threatens. 
Among the larger animals, there seems to be 
no creature so formidable for its size as is a 
spider. Provided with eight legs, at the ex- 
tremity of each of which are pincers of great 
power, compared to which a lion or tiger’s 
claws are mere trifles; with legs, too, of an 
enormous length, so that it can encircle its 
prey in its grasp, and thus hold it securely, 
whilst the long nippers are buried in its body 
—the spider must seem to the insect-world a 
demon indeed. Fancy a tiger with eight legs, 
each twenty feet long, with teeth a foot in 
length, and capable of binding its struggling 
victim in a net, and we should indeed find 
tigers a fearful pest, and tiger-hunting even 
more dangerous than at present. 

During the hot, close nights of the summer, 
spiders may really be made useful assistants 
in a bedroom. To sleep with the window 
open, is almost a necessity at such times, but 
the open window admits numbers of gnats 
and small inseets, which, by their buzzing or 
bites, disturb the sleeper. If, however, a 
spider or two have chosen to construct webs 
before the window, the insects that would 
otherwise have annoyed us serve for the 
spider’s supper. The common garden-spider 
is not a wanderer either, so he may be trusted 
in a room, for when he has once selected a 
corner, and built a web, he invariably keeps 
to the same locality, and destroys gnats and 
flies by the score, so that there is no chance 


over us at uncertain hours of the night. 
There seems to be a rule throughout all 
nature, that the creatures which eat the most 
rapidly and consume the greatest quantity, 
can remain without food for the longest time. 
A spider that we obliged to emigrate from a 
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rose-bush to a pane of glass in a north window 
of our room, refused to build a web for four 
days; he then built a very small one, but 
caught nothing during three days-more; he 
seemed, however, none the worse for a week’s 
fasting. We then transferred him to a tin 
box, in which there were holes for ventilation, 
and covered the top of this with a piece of 
glass, in order to observe his proceedings. 
The spider at first could. not ascend the slip- 
pery sides of the box, so it shortly set to work 
to gum on little bits of web, so that in two 
days it could lodge comfortably during the 
whole night on the side of the box. A fly 
which was placed inside was soon caught, but 
did not seem to be eaten with the same relish 
as when the spider resided in its web, though 
a week’s fasting was certainly long enough to 
have given an appetite. 

It is very rarely that two spiders really 
have a fair stand-up fight. If by chance two 
are placed in one web, the weaker or more 
cowardly instantly retreats, or is captured, 
and wound up by the stronger. Spiders are 
decidedly cannibals; they will breakfast off 
their brothers and dine off their sisters with- 
out any compunctions; and as regards what 
they eat, they seem to have no particular 
preference either for flies, gnats, moths, ear- 
wigs, daddy-long-legs, bees, wasps, or other 
small fry—all being eaten with the same 
eagerness. 

When a spider has devoured all that is good 
belonging to a fly, he gets rid of the remainder 
by flinging it out of his web; this he accom- 
plishes by the aid of his legs and claws, and 
he is very careful that it is not deposited in 
his web. It is very amusing to find a spider 
meeting and overcoming the difficulties of 
dragging a large fly among leaves and twigs 
up to its quiet retreat, the web by which it 
holds its prey often hitching in the jagged 
edge of a leaf, or over the extremity of a bud. 
The patience of the spider under these cir- 
cumstances is extreme; he will again and 
again return to the entangled web, nip it in 
halves, or raise it carefully over its impedi- 
ments, and at length succeed in dragging the 
fly into the selected position. 

Spiders, when carefully watched, are admi- 
rable barometers, indicating when the fine 
weather is coming, or when wet or cold is 
likely to occur. Ifa spider commences early 
in the night to make a fresh web, we may 
safely count on a fine night and a clear bright 
morning; when, however, we find several old 
webs remaining in the morning, and the 
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ENGLISH LOTTERIES. 


spiders disinclined to make fresh nets for 
their prey, rain or damp may be expected. 

It is curious to find, even among creatures 
apparently so similar as spiders, a marked in- 
dividuality of character. One spider upon 

_ finding a fif cast into his web, will rush upon 
it at once, seize it, and after rolling it up, will 
carry it to the centre of the web, and feast on 
it. Another spider, apparently identical in 
every way with the former, upon being given 
a fly under the same conditions, takes alarm, 
and retreats rapidly along the guys of his web, 
as though anxious only to escape some great 
danger. There is a fly very common in most 
gardens, called the hoverer-fly. This creature 
looks rather like a bee at first sight, but has 
no sting; some spiders, however, always treat 
it with suspicion, and approach it with the 
greatest caution, whilst others treat it with 
no apparent respect, but roll it up with web as 
though it were merely a common fly. 

Ifa bee or a wasp is caught in a spider’s 
web, a very cautious proceeding is adopted 
on the part of the spider, which dodges and 
practises as many arts as a prize-fighter in 
order to escape the formidable poisoned lance 
of his adversary. 

Next to the garden-spider, the hunting or 
zebra spider is the most common. This little 
creature is small, but very powerful, is striped., 
black and white like a zebra, makes no web, 
but hunts for its prey on sunny walls and 
palings, stalking and springing on it like a 
tiger, and carrying off a fly much bigger than 
itself with apparent ease. These spiders 
move along a wall in a jerky manner, rushiag 
on two or three inches, then stopping to look 
round them, again moving forward, and so 
on. When a fly or other insect is observed— 
and this spider is wonderfully quick-sighted— 
the spider approaches with the greatest 
caution, creeping up to its prey as a cat 
crawls toward a bird; should the fly move, 
the spider remains still, and bides its time for 
a more favorable opportunity to advance. 
When the spider has reached to within about 
eight or ten times its own length of the fly, it 
gums down on the wall a thread of web, 
works its legs as does a cat before it springs, 
and then dashes on to the back of its prey 
with a bound so rapid as scarcely to be vis- 
ible. The fly finding itself thus attacked, 
takes wing at once, but the spider retards its 
movements, and is held in check by its thread 
of web, so that the fly falls against the wall, 
and its capturer instantly grasps this founda- 
tion, and there holds on, in spite of the 
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struggles of its prisoner. Even before its 
victim is dead, the spider drags it off into a 
secure retreat, and immediately commences 
his feast. 

In consequence of the greater amount of 
activity required, and also from having no 
web to make, the hunting-spider is not such a 
great eater as is the garden-spider, and is not 
therefore so useful as a guardian to our open 
windows; he is, however, a most interesting 
creature to observe, for to watch him capture 
his prey is very much like having a bird’s-eye 
view of a fight between a tiger and a buffalo. 


ENGLISH LOTTERIES. 

In England, when such enormous prizes as 
forty thousand pounds were to be got, and 
the end of the drawing came near, the town 
grew almost frantic with excitement. I dare 
say the business was managed fairly; but it 
was certainly strange how those enormous 
prizes did always remain until almost the 
very last, as though they had been in solid 
gold, and their very weight had kept them 
down in the wheel. I cannot cite a single 
instance of the chief prize being drawn during 
the first day. In 1798, the last drawn blank 
was entitled by the conditions of the lottery 
to twenty thousand pounds, and during the 
closing-day, tickets could scarcely be got at 


“any price, while even the night before they 


fetched one hundred and twenty guineas. 
Once only, thirty years before that, were 
tickets ever sold at less than the original 
price (thirteen pounds) paid for them to 
government. 

Delivered up, indeed, as people were to this 
evil spirit of speculation, they wished to 
secure themselves as much as possible from 
the consequences of their own folly; nothing, 
therefore, was more common than to insure a 
lottery-ticket, and there were a dozen offices 
of repute and respectability where this could. 
bedone. Outof this custom the circumstance 
arose which I here tell. I dare say even my 
younger readers are aware how the public 
drawing of lotteries was conducted; they 
have probably seen prints of the great Wheel 
of Fortune, and of the two Bluecoat boys, 
one of whom pulled out the numbers, and the 
other, at the other wheel, the corresponding 
blanks or prizes. I was a bluecoat boy at 
that time myself,and though I never was- 
employed in this particular office, 1 had an 
acquaintance of the name of Thornhill who 
was. It was no great task to put your hand 
in a wheel and bring out a number, which 
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it was his part of the matter to do—to bring 
out the prizes, which was the other boy’s 
work, was exciting enough, and commanded 
the deepest attention from all present, evok- 
ing sometimes quite a tempest of feeling; but 
Thornhill thought otherwise, and magnified 
both his office and himself. He was return- 
ing home one afternoon at the close of his 
first day’s drawing, when he was accosted by 
& person of gentlemanly appearance, who in- 
formed him that he was a friend of his father’s, 
and mentioned certain circumstances which 
induced the boy to believe such was the 
case. As he also asked him to dinner, 
and gave him a very good one, he did not 
need much persuasion to credit the assertion ; 
and they soon got to be friends. Over their 
wine they began talking of the lottery, upon 
which poor Thornie, as we used to call him, 
was very eloquent, Ihave no doubt, and did 
not lack encouragement upon the part of his 
entertainer. 

“ I suppose,” said his host, “ they look very 
sharp after you at that wheel, so that it would 
be impossible to take two tickets out at a 
time ?” 

“ Well, it would be difficult, but not impos- 
sible; and besides, what would be the gain 
of it?” 


“Very true, my boy,” said the gentleman,’ 


“No improper use could, of course, be made 
of it; but still I would very much like to see 
a lottery-ticket that is in that great wheel, 
and before it is drawn. I will give you ten 
pounds if you will put such a one into my 
hand to-morrow evening, and I solemnly 
promise you shall have it back within twenty- 
four hours.” 

“It would not be stealing?” returned 
Thornhill, hesitatingly, to whom ten pounds 
seemed a prize in itself. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the other, “ for its 
absence cannot possibly hurt anybody, and 
you have only to put it back just as you 
pulled it out. Who will ever know anything 
about it except our two selves ?” 

The next afternoon, having been persuaded 
by these arguments, and by the ten golden 
reasons which this liberal gentleman handed 
over to him, Thornhill pulled out from the 
wheel two tickets instead of one, and man- 
_ aged, unobserved, to place the second in his 

sleeve while the clerk was ealling out the 
number of the other. The ticket secreted 
was 21,481; and this he presented, according 
to agreement, to the friend of his father. This 
occurred on a Wednesday night, and on the 
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ensuing evening, he receive it back again. 

“ Now,” said his host, “ you have not quite 
earned your money yet; but what I require 
you to do is not more difficult than what you 
have already done. I shall be in the gallery 
to-morrow while the drawing is going on, 
and when I nod at you—thus—but not before, 
replace this ticket in the wheel, only be sure 
you do not leave of it, but draw it forth ex- 
actly as if you had just taken it out in the 
usual way. That is all Ihave to ask, and 
you shall receive five guineas more for your 
trouble.” 

On the Friday morning, Thornhill kept his 
eye on his friend in the gallery, and when he 
gaye the sign agreed upon, after the drawing 
had gone on for an hour or so, out came num- 
ber 21,481, which, I believe was a blank. It 
really seemed as if no harm could possibly 
have been done to anybody, or any object 
gained, by the transaction. But for all that, 
I well remember how wretchedly ill poor 
Thornie looked throughout the previous day, 
and how silent he was concerning his own 
part in the proceedings, about which he was 
usually very boastful, telling us how the 
ladies in the gallery had smiled upon him, 
and bade him. bring them luck, and how the 
lord mayor himself had patted his curly head. 
He knew he had done something wrong, even 
if no mischief should actually come of it, and, 
as he afterwards confessed, he was racked by 
the idea, that the friend of his family might 
not return the ticket, in which case, exposure 
and disgrace were certain; and they came 
about, although not quite in that way. 

Upon the Thursday, when the ticket was 
not in the wheel, the man who had given the 
bribe went about to all the offices insuring the 
ticket against being drawn on the next day; 
and it was probably only his greediness which 
betrayed this promising scheme of fraud, and 
prevented it from being carried out again and 
again. The fellow had insured in one office 
no less than six times over, and his perti- 
nacity so excited the suspicions of the office- 
keepers, that when the ticket was drawn, as I 
have stated, both Thornhill and himself were 
arrested, and the former was easily induced 
to reveal all the circumstances. Neither he 
nor his tempter was punished judicially, for, 
as it happened, the particular offence had 
not been contemplated by the law. But I 
shall never forget’poor Thornie’s face when 
he was publicly expelled from our school, 
nor the face of his widowed mother, who had 
come to intercede with the authorities, in vain. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AND PROPRIETORS. 


THE NEEDLE. 

Few persons, looking at this delicate little instru- 
ment,ever think how much care and labor are expend- 
ed in its production. Yet in the process of manufac- 
ture, the needle is subjected to almost one hundred 
different operations at the hands of as many workmen. 

At the present day, needles are made principally 
at Redditch, about fourteen miles from Birmingham, 
England, and on the Continent of Europe, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and at Borcette. The English factories 
make the best, and supply the greater portion of 
those now in use in the civilized world. 

The needle-maker is furnished with coils of wire of 
the proper size, from which he selects such as are of 
the same diameter, and cuts them into pieces, each 
the length of two needles. These pieces having just 
come from the coils, are, of course, more or less bent. 

To remedy this, several thousand are placed within 
a couple of rings, and after being heated to redness, 
are laid, still retained in the rings, on an iron plate. 
The workman then takes what is called a smooth file, 
having two slots cut lengthwise in it, into which the 
edges of the rings are inserted. By means of this, he 
rolls the rings backward and forward until the wires, 
by their friction against each other, become perfectly 
straight. 

The next step is pointing the wires. For this pur- 
pose, workmen, seated before rapidly-revolving grind- 
stones, take in their left hand a number of wires so 
arranged that the ends project slightly over the fin- 
gers and hand, and, by a peculiar motion of the right 
hand, roll the wires over the stone in such a manner 
as to produce a fine and nicely-proportioned point. 
Pointing is very injurious to the health of the per- 
sons engaged in it, The minute particles of steel 
rubbed off by the grindstone penetrate the lungs, and 
produce what is known as “ grinder’s asthma.” Men 
thus employed seldom live beyond the age of forty 
years. A number of safeguards have been designed 
for them, but they will not avail themselves of them, 
fearing that their employers will decrease their wages 
with a diminution of the risk. 

The wires are pointed at both ends, and the centre 
of each is flattened, and a groove is made on either 
side, with a small indentation at the spot where the 
eye of the needle is to be made. This operation is 
performed with a stamping machine; and though 
each wire is adjusted separately, an expert operator 
can stamp from two thousand to four thousand nee- 
in an hour. 

The eyes are pierced by small hand-presses worked 
by boys. They manage them with great rapidity, 
and it is said they are so expert that they can pierce 
one human hair and thread it with another. The 
needles are hung on small wires, and the bur formed 
by stamping out the eyes is filed off. The wires are 
cut in two and the lengths separated. The heads 
are then filed inte shape, the operator holding the 
needles in his hand, This completes what is known 


as the softening process. They must now be hardened. 

The needles are black, soft, and dingy-looking. 
They are placed on an iron plate, heated to redness, 
and planged into cold water or oil, being kept con- 
stantly in motion. They are then heated again, and ~ 
cooled more gradually, until by their color they indi- 
cate that they have arrived at the proper temper. 
The crooked needles are picked out and straightened, 
and any other imperfections remedied. 

The next step is to scour and polish them. This is 
done by washing them in a peculiar manner with 
canvas and a composition of soft soap, emery and oil. 
This washing is continued seven or eight days. After 
being polished, the needles are assorted, and put up 
in papers for sale. 

The whole process is exceedingly interesting, and 
we are sorry that the limits of this article prevent a 
more complete description of it. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

Ladies who delight to adorn their persons with 
these beautiful fabrics, little dream of the immense 
amount of labor necessary to produce them. The 
shawls with the most tasteful ornaments are made 
upon the loom without the shuttle, each colored yarn 
of the woof being worked upon the warp with a sep- 
arate wooden needle. This process is so slow, that it 
is usual to divide the fabric among several looms, 
after which the pieces are so nicely put together, 
that the seams cannot be detected. The very finest 
shawls are made in a single piece, and require three 
years of constant labor. These, however, are liable 
to injury from moths, or may fade in this extended 
period, so that they are rarely attempted. The fine 
shawls are usually made in twelve pieces, on as many 
looms, and then put together. They require six or 
seven months in their manufacture, and are worth 
in Cashmere from five hundred to eight hundred 
dollars. They have sold in London and Paris as high 
as two thousand dollars. The majority of the shawls 
in use in this country are made im Paris, and cost 
there from sixty to one hundred and forty dollars. 


THE PIANO-FORTE. 

The piano-forte was not at first very popular, and 
for this reason we cannot learn anything with cer- 
tainty concerning the exact date of its invention or 
the name of its inventors; Christopher Gottlieb 
Schroter claims to have been the first to use the sys- 
tem of keys, springs and hammers, and his claims 
are rendered plausible by his assertion thaton his 
instruments the performer “at pleasure might play 
Sorte or piano,” that is, loud or soft, This is the first 
instance in which we find these terms applied to the 
instrament. In 1747, Frederick the Great was so 
well pleased with the piano-forte, that he purchased 
fifteen from a German manufacturer. The first 
piano known in England was made about 1757, by a 
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German monk, In 1767, it was “a new instrument” 
.in England, and is advertised as such in a Covent 
Garden piay-bill now in existence. The first Ameri- 
can manufacturer of prominence was Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, of Boston, who invented many of the 
most valuable and excellent improvements on the 
original form. 

The changes that have been made are very radical, 
and the piano of to-day is almost entirely a difterent 
instrument from that of 1747, which so charmed the 
great king of Prussia, or even from those upon which 
the “grand old masters” wrought out their strains 
of heavenly harmony. Just think of it! Wouldn’t 
Mozart have rejoiced in a modern “Grand?” 


A REMARKABLE SUPERSTITION. 


* There was & queer superstition entertained by a 
certain class of people in Scotland about eighty years 
ago. A Mra. Elizabeth Buchan, who had been bred 
in the Scotch Episcopal Church, and who had left it 
to become a Dissenter at her marriage, commenced 
to preach doctrines of herown. She gained a num- 
ber of followers, and deserting her husband, went 
with them to a farm-house about Dumfries, which 
they purchased. Here they established a tabernacle, 
and ‘waited for the day of judgment, abjuring al! 
fieshly vanities, and fasting for weeks, in the belief 
that they would be fed “like the young ravens that 
cry.” When upon her deathbed, Mrs. Buchan called 
her disciples around her, and informed them, as a 
secret, that she was the Virgin Mary, who had been 
wandering through the world since the death of the 
Saviour, and that she was only going to sleep then. 
She promised to return soon, and conduct her fol- 
lowers to the New Jerusalem, but doubtless forgot to 
keep her word, or overslept herself. Her disciples, 
filled with the hope she held out to them, refused to 
bury her until forced to do so by the civil authorities. 


BUCKWHEAT. 

The buckwheat is supposed to be a native of Asia, 
and is called by the French, “‘Saracen wheat,” as it 
is believed that the Moors introduced it into Spain. 
It grows in poor soil, and farmers generally plant it 
in localities that are not fertile enough for other 
crops. It grows very rapidly, and is sensitive to cold. 
It is reaped before it is all ripe, in order to save it 
from frost. It does not exhaust the soil by its quick 
growth, and its dense shade effectually prevents the 
growth of weeds. It is frequently turned into the 
ground as a fertilizer, and is in some districts grown 
exclusively for that purpose. 11 furnishes an excel- 
lent food for horses, being superior to oats, and when 


diet, in the shape of buckwheat cakes. In France, 
especially in the province of Brittany, a heavy, dark 
bread is made from it; and in Germany and Poland, 
it is used us a gruel. 


This substance, which we regard as a delicacy, was 
used by the ancients as an ointment for the body. 
Plutarch relates that a Spartan lady once 


visited 
Berenice, the wife of Dejotarus, and that the former 
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smelt so strongly of sweet ointment, and the latter of 
butter, that neither could endure the other. At the 
present day, in some of the countries of Southern 
Europe, butter is sold by the apothecaries as a medi- 
cine, the people using olive and other oils in its place. 
The butter trade of the United States is very large, 
and is increasing every year. As far back as the year 
1850, it amounted in value to fifty million one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars in value. The 
State of New York produces about one-fourth of the 
whole amount made. In the year 1855, the total 
product of the State was ninety millions two hundred 
and ninety-three thousand and seventy-three and a 
half pounds, of which amount seven counties pro- 
duced twenty-three millious of p ds. Thei 

ing wealth and population of the Union is met every 
year by a corresponding increase in the amount of 


butter produced and consumed, for in no other coun- 
try are the people such butter eaters as in this. 


THE POLICE. 

The establishment of a regular police force, as dis- 
tinct from the old-fashioned constables, is due to the 
efforts of Henry Fielding the novelist, who, in 1757, 
while magistrate at Bow street, stated as a matter of 
public notoriety that the streets of London were not 
safe for citizens after nightfall, and that highway 
robberies, murders, and other flagrant crimes, were 
of common occurrence, and that their perpetrators 
were seldom or never detected or arrested. He sug- 
gested the establishment of a paid police force under 
the orders of the acting magistrate in Bow street. 
In 1753, a small force of this kind was organized, but 
met with so much opposition from the people, that it 
was soon disbanded. A permanent force was estab- 
lished in 1792, which was the basis of the present 
organization. In the United States, the present 
police system is of very recent date. Even in our 
large cities a few years ago we had, instead of the 
splendid system of to-day, feeble and infirm old men, 
generally known as the “night watch,” for whom 
the law-breakers cared nothing at all. 


PetTer’s Pence.—In former times in Catholic 
countries there was paid to the Pope by the people, 
on the festival of St. Peter, a sum of money, regulated 
by law, called Peter’s Pence. Now the name is given 
to voluntary contributions to his holiness. Some- 
times these contributions are very large. That of 
1860 was over two millions of dollars. 


A PENNYWEIGHT.—“ Twenty-four grains make 
one pennyweight,” says the Troy weight table. This 
was the weight of the silver penny of the reign ot 
Edward I., and it has ever since remained one of the 
units of weight for precious metals. 


How CONVENIENT.—Women who have become 
bald by frequent burning of the hair for crimping, 
are introducing the fashion of wearing top-knots in 
Paris. The empress smiles upon it. 


POPULATION OF NEw YorK.—The entire popu- 
lation of New York city and its suburbs is 1,458,383. 
Of these 850,980 are natives, and 607,403 are foreigners. 
Of the latter the Irish preponderate, then Germans, 
English, Scotch, French, Swiss. 
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Che Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


And gently, as clematis’ clasping stem 

Twines the sere leaf, and screens it from the blast— 
So filial hearts their tender care must cast 
Around the mother-plant that once supported them. 


Campanula. 

Beautiful herbaceous plants, natives of Europe and 
Asia; the greater part of which are perennials. 
There are also some handsome hardy biennials and 
annuals, and one or two greenhouse species. Many 
of the hardy perennials are dwarf plants, which pro- 
duce a profusion of flowers, more conspicuous than 
the leaves; which renders them particularly adapted 
for rockwork, or growing in pots. Some of the spe- 
cies are so tall, as to require to be planted at the 
back of borders, or in a single row, along with other 
tall plants; such, for example, as the pyramidal Bel- 
liflower, the Throatwort, etc. The former is one of 
those plants that by repeated re-potting can be 
brought to an extraordinary size, either as a narrow 
cone covered with deep blue flowers from the base to 
the summit, or trained against a frame in the fan 
manner. By either mode it makes a very splendid 
object ; and all the art required to produce it, consists 
in employing rich soil, and in shifting the plant for 
two years into pots always a little larger and larger, 
80 as to prevent it from coming into flower till it has 
acquired extraordinary vigor. 

The Ladies’ Slipper. 

Terrestrial orchideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. They should be grown in peat soil 
in a shady border, and covered with a hand-glass, or 
in some other manuer, 80 as to keep them dry during 
winter. These plants are among the most beautiful 
and curious of all our native plants. The yellow 
species, Cypripedum pubescens, is the most common, 
being frequently found in rich shady woods. The 
white and pink C. spectabile, is the most elegant as 
well as the rarest species, and is generally found in 
swampy woods. They may all be cultivated in the 
garden by placing them in a shady border, the soil of 
which is composed of leaf mould and peat brought 
from the woods and swamps, and their unique blos- 
soms render them highly deserving of this care. The 
best time for transplanting them from their native 
localities is when they are in bloom, and they should 
be removed with a ball of earth attached to the roots. 


Clematis. 

Half-hardy and hardy climbers, with white and 
purple flowers; desirable plants, easily cultivated in 
a light rich soil, and readily propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood, or seeds, 


Cattleya. 

Orchideous plants, with large and splendid flowers, 
natives of South America. They may be grown 
either in pots, in peat mixed with lime rubbish, or 
on pieces of wood or cocoa husks hung up in a hot- 


house, the roots being wrapped in wet moss. All the 
species of cattleya are easily propagated by dividing 
their roots; and they are particularly valuable, as 
they will thrive in a common hothouse if well sup- . 
plied with water, without requiring the excessive 


heat and moisture generally necessary for the tropi- 
cal orchidex. 


Clethra. 

Hardy and half-hardy shrubs, with white flowers; 
of which C. arborea forms a very handsome small 
tree, when planted out in the free soil in a conserva- 
tory, or in a sheltered situation in the open air, pro- 
ducing a great profusion of spikes of white flowers 
from August to October. C. alnifolia, and some 
other species, are quite hardy. All the species thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and peat, and they are all 
readily increased by layers, cuttings, or seeds. 


The Coral Tree. 

Stove and greenhouse shrubs, with splendid coral- 
colored flowers. laurjfolia, and EZ. Christa-gailli, 
will grow in the open air, and they will flower mag- 
nificently in a warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. The soil should be a sandy loam, or loam 
and peat; and they are propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood strack in sand under a glass, but with- 
out bottom heat. 


There are above fifty kinds of Cytisus; but the 
kinds best known are the Laburnums, the common 
Broom (C. scoparius), and the Portugal Broom (C. 
albus). The common Laburnum (C. Laburnum) is a 
well-known tree, which if it were less common would 
be thought extremely beautiful. There are only 
three or four distinct varieties, but the plant varies 
very much in the size of its flowers, in their color, 


"and the length of the racemes in which they are dis- 


posed, and in their fragrance. TheScotch Laburnum 
(C. alpinus) is much more beautiful than the com- 
mon kind; both the flowers and leaves are larger, 
and the flowers are more frequently fragrant. They 
are also produced much later In the season, not 
coming into flower till the others are quite over. 
This is the plant which the Italians call May, as we 
do the Hawthorn. The French call both species 
False Ebony, from the blackness of the wood; which, 
however, is much darker in C. Laburnum than in C. 
alpinus. Both kinds will grow in any soil and situa- 
tion, but they do best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situation. 


Shepherdia. 

Beautiful shrubs with silvery leaves, formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus Hippophx. The sil- 
very appearance of the leaves is produced by their 
outer surface being of a bluish green, and their lower 
surface lined with a soft silky down of snowy white- 
ness. Natives of North America, and may be grown 
in peat or sandy loam. 
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The Bousetwite. 


Fillet of Beef. 

Take a sirloin or second cut of the rib; take out 
the bones with asharp knife; skewer it. round in 
good shape; lay the bones into a large saucepan, 
* with two onions, one carrot, a dozen cloves; then the 
meat, with beef-stock or water enough to just cover 
it; let it cook slowly two hours; dish the meat; skim 
all the fat from the gravy; add some flour mixed 


with a little water; two spoonsful of soy or walnut: 


catsup; give it one boil; turn a little gravy over the 
meat, and serve the rest in a gravy-tureen. 


Whole Chickens curried. 

Put the chickens whole into a saucepan, with a 
little pepper, salt, and a few pieces of pork; cover 
them with cold water. When about half done, add 
a cup of rice, and alittle more water if required. 
Let it boil until the chicken is quite tender; then put 
the chicken on a dish,and mix with the gravy a 
large spoonful of curry; stir it in well, and turn it 
over the chicken. 


Beefsteak smothered with Onions. 

Cut up six onions very fine; put them into a sauce- 
pan with two cups of hot water, a piece of butter the 
size of a cup, pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour; 
let it stew until the onions are quite soft; then have 
the steak broiled; put it into the saucepan with the 
onions; let it simmer about ten minutes; send it to 
table very hot. 

A boiled Indian Pudding. 

Take two teacups of Indian meal; scald it with a 
pint of boiling milk; add to it a cup of flour, a large 
cupful of beef or veal suet chopped fine, half a gill of 
molasses, two cups of dried apples, and a spoonful of 
salt; mix all this together ; tie the cloth so as to allow 
the pudding to swell one-third, and boil it five hours. 
Custard Pie. 

Seven eggs beat with two teacups of sugar, the rind 
of a lemon grated, a little cinnamon, and a quart of 
milk. Line a soup-plate with paste; tip up the edge 
with the thumb and finger to makea rim; fill the 
plate with the custard; bake about half an hour. 
This custard will make two pies. 


Cream Pudding. 

Beat up four eggs a little; strain them; add a tea- 
cup of fine white sugar, the rind and juice of a lemon, 
and a pint of cream. Line a pudding-dish with puff 
paste; put in the above. Bake half an hour. 


To Ragout a Breast of Veal. 

Lay a breast of veal in a pan with a pint of water, 
@ little salt, pepper and mace; stew it an hour and a 
half, and turn it once or twice; make some forcemeat 
balls, with a little veal chopped fine, a few bread- 
crumbs, sweet herbs, salt, pepper, a little butter, and 


one egg; mix it well together, and make it into small 
balls, and lay them on the meat; baste it with butter, 
dredge on a little flour, and set it into the oven to 
brown about twenty minutes, and dish the veal; add 
to the gravy a glass of white wine, a little butter, 
and a little flour; give it one boil, and pour the gravy: 
over the meat. 


Apple and Rice Pudding for Invalids. 

Boil half an ounce of Carolina rice in a gill of milk 
until very tender, then add a very small piece of 
butter, sugar, a little cinnamon, and a grain of salt; 
then peel, core and slice a middling-sized apple, and 
put into astewpan, with a small piece of butter, a 
little sugar, and a drop of water, and stew it until 
tender; when done, put the apple in a small tart- 
dish, mix an egg with the rice, which pour over the 
apple, and bake ten minutes in a moderate oven; it 
may also be made quite plain, lf preferred. 


Bhubard Tarts. . 

Peel and cut the rhubarb into small pieces, and 
put them into a saucepan with a little sugar. Stew 
it until it is tender. Put it in a flat dish, and add 
mere sugar, a little butter, mace, or cinnamon. Line 
some small tin plates with paste, put arim of puff 
paste, and fill them with the rhubarb. Strips across 
the top add to the appearance of tarts. Bake them 
until the crust is done. 

Rhubarb Pie. 

Peel the rhubarb; cut it into very small pieces; line 
a deep plate with common paste; fill the plate haif 
full of rhubarb; put in a plenty of sugar, a little cin- 
namon; then fill the plate full of rhubarb, some more 
sugar, and a small piece of butter; cover the pie with 
a good paste; bake until the crust is done; then let it 
stand in the oven, with the door open, ten or fifteen 
minutes. 


Boiled Halibut. 

Some like the tail best, but the next cut is nicest, 
and a much handsomer piece to dish. Rub a little 
salt over it, and lay it in cold water a little while; 
then wash it, and scrape it very clean; put it into a 
floured cloth, and then into boiling water. A piece 
weighing eight pounds will require thirty-five min- 
utes to cook. 


Broiled Chickens, 

Chickens to broil should be very young and small. 
Split them through the back, and skewer the legs 
and wings down firmly. Broil them twenty minutes 
slowly, and season them with salt and pepper, and 
plenty of butter. Send them to the table very hot. 


White Fricasse. 

Boil a chicken ; joint it, and lay it into a saucepan, 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg, a large 
spoonful of flour, a little mace and nutmeg, white 
pepper and salt; add a pint of cream; give it one boil. 
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Curious Watters, 


A new Invention—Paper Socks. 

Paper is certainly a “ progressive” article. Not 
content with forming the materials out of which col- 
lars and cuffs are made, it aspires to still further en- 
croachments upon the domain of linen, cotton and 
wool. The newspapers now announce the introduc- 
tion of paper socks. In regard to the last addition, 
the Scientific American says: ** The object of this in- 
vention consists in producing a new article of man- 
ufacture, viz: socks made of paper and muslin com- 
bined. It is well known that paper is one of the best 
materials for keeping in or causing the body to retain 
its natural heat—in other words, it prevents the cold 
air reaching such parts of the body as may be envel- 
oped in it. The inventor designs his socks partic- 
ularly for use under or over a pair of ordinary socks 
or stocking, to be worn in cold weather; but it is 
obvious that they can be made of a kind of paper 
which will last as Jong as an ordinary pair would keep 
clean, and they can be made so cheaply, that their 
cost will not equal the price of washing.” Surely 
the world is advancing, for paper socks, indeed, will 
prove a novelty. If they can be manufactured as 
cheaply as the inventor claims, they will rapidly grow 
into general use, and thus lessen the profits of the 
washer-woman, 

Are Green Carpets injurious to Health P 

The fears entertained by some persons that the use 
of carpets with green tints is injurious to health, may 
be dismissed when they know the results of chemical 
examination. The green used in the manufacture of 
carpets is not the poisonous color respecting which so 
much has been said and published. The carpet green 
is dyed with fustic and the sulphate of indigo, neither 
of which is injurious to health or life. The poison- 
ous green is only applied to paper and some cotton 
fabrics; never to silk or woolen fabrics. The poison- 
ous green (Schule’s French green) consists of arsen- 
fous acid and the sulphate of copper oxided, and is 
useLas a paint or dye for vegetable fabrics, Chem- 
ists have not yet learned how to apply it to wool or 
silk, and it is too expensive to be so applied. The 
dust of all woolen carpets, however, is unfavorable 
tohealth. There was much less consumption and 
lung disease in this country when painted floors were 
the rule, and carpeted floors the exception. 


Taking Geometric Plans by Photography. 
It is announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the 
optician, has succeeded in arranging an apparatus for 
taking geometric plans by photography. According 
to the “‘ Journal of the Society of Arts” the instru- 
ment is provided with a meridinal telescope and a 
compass, in order to set it to any given point. A 
circnlar collodionized glass is placed at the bottom 
of a camera-obscura formed of copper, and moved by 
clockwork, so as to describe within a given time the 
outer circle, of which the station chosen is the cen- 
tre, and the various objects as they are received in 
turn by the lens, are photographed on the circular 
Plate through an exceedingly narrow slit in the side 


ofa copper box. The operation is repeated at their 
stations, in order to avoid error, and the result is said 
to be highly satisfactory. The thin, circular plates 
are used to lay down on paper all the points of the 
plan described. 


Dissolve copper filings in aquafortis; when the cop- 
per has impregnated the acid, pour off the solution, 
and put into it some pieces of iron, or fron filings; 
the effect of this will be to sink the powder to the 
bottom of the acid; pour off the liquor, and wash the 
powder in successive quantities of fresh water. When 
the powder is dry, it is to be rubbed on the figure 
with a soft cloth, or piece of leather; but observe 
that previously to the application of the bronze pow- 
der, a dark blackish sort of green is first to be laid 
on the figure; and if you wish the powder to adhere 
stronger, mix it with gum water. Lay it like paint, 
with a camel’s hair brush, or previously trace the 
parts to be bronzed with gold size, and when nearly 
dry rub the powder over it. Gold size is prepared 
from a pound of linseed oil with four ounces of gum 
antmi; the latter is reduced to a powder, and grad- 


ually added to the oil while being heated in a flask, 


stirring it after every addition until the whole is dis- 
solved; the mixture is boiled until a smal! quantity, 
when taken out it is somewhat thicker than tar, and 
the whole is strained through a coarse cloth. When 
used it must be ground with as much vermilion as 
will render it opaque, and at the same time be diluted 
with oil of turpentine, so as to make it work freely 
with the pencil. An important ingredient, in bronz- 
ing is gold powder, which is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner :—Leaf gold is ground with virgin honey 
on a stone, until the leaves are broken up and minute- 
ly divided. The mixture is then removed from the 
stone by a spatula, and stirred up in a basin of water, 
whereby the honey is melted and the gold subsides ; 
the water is then poured off, and fresh quantities 
added until the honey is entirely washed away; after 
which the gold is collected on filtering paper, and 
dried for use. 


Photography. 

Mr. Warren De la Rue’s lunar photographs are not 
only interesting as pictures of our satellite, but are 
found to be of great importance in a scientific point of 
view, for an eminent astronomer has declared that, 
in rectifying our knowledge of the moon, more has 
been accomplished by these photographs in one hour 
than by forty years’ observation of occultations. This 
is a promising corroboration of what has been al- 
ready remarked concerning photography, that it will 
become of essential importance to astronomical 
science. For example, the moon’s libration is a phe- 
nomenon of which the observation has long over- 
taxed the patience and ingenuity of observers; but 
with photography it will be at once comparatively easy 
and exceedingly accurate. Henceforth, a photo- 
graphic department will have to form part of every 
good observatory. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


TRYING TO BE GENTEEL. 

Everybody in Rippleton knew “ shallow-brained 
Sally,” as she was generally called; an addle-pated, 
simple old maid, who endeavored by all means in 
her power to make people believe she was high- 
minded, and of cultivated taste. Though she had 
never acquired more than the rudiments of a com- 
mon-school education, and possessed no talents, she 
had got imbued with the idea that she could mount 
Pegasus as gallantly, and soar in the realm of fancy 
as loftily,as Parson Squiggs, or any other college- 
bred man thereabouts. 

Of course, this erroneous impression often made 
her appear like a second Mrs. Partington, and for 
years she had been the laughing-stock of the town. 
To gratify their mirth, many invited her to at- 
“tend tea-parties, and social gatherings, where her 
wretched attempts to use “ big expressions’ with 
natural fluency, would, had he been present, even 
made the most solemn anchorite grin. 

To get into fashionable society was the greatest 
desire of her heart; and she considered herself su- 
premely blest, when asked out to tea by the wite of 
the village minister, whose church she attended, or 
the lady of the editor of the “ Rippleton Standard.” 
Pitying, and wishing to please this unsuccessful 
sustainer of gentility—whose efforts though some- 
what dimming the effulgence of the cause in R—, 
were yet given with well-meaning fervor, they occa- 
sionally “ put up” with her presence, and ill-timed, 
ludicrous remarks. 

A few evenings since, she received an invitation to 
drink tea with Mrs. Squiggs, for which favor the old 
maid had been hinting and fishing for the past 
month. As the weather was a little unpropitious, 
and no company was expected at the time, Mrs. S—— 
run the risk of enduring her presence for a few hours 
at the parsonage; yet she would not have any of her 
fashionable callers, or out-of-town visitors present, 
for a goodly sum. 

In a flutter of excitement, Miss Sharprasp hurried- 
ly dressed in her best rig, and prancing with head 
thrown back, along the principal street of the town, 
sought the handsome residence of Parson Squiggs; 
and with great dignity announced her arrival, 
through the servant, to the lady of the house, and 
was ushered into the sitting-room. With ceaseless 
volubility,she rattled off the most ungrammatical and 
senseless prattle imaginable, to which the minister 
and his “ better-half’”’ had no desire or chance to 
reply, save in monosyllables; yet, spite their usual 
gravity, they came near laughing outright in her 
face, at several very ridiculous blunders unconscious- 
ly made. 

Just as they were sitting down to the tea-table, to 
the intense discomfiture of Mr. and Mrs. S—., a 
. brother minister from the city of B——, and two 
elegantl-ydressed ladies stepped from a coach at their 
door. What todo they knew not; for to have them 
listen to the comical remarks Miss Sharprasp would 
be sure to make, seemed terrible; for the approach- 
ing divine was one of the most fastidious and precise 


gentlemen extant. They could not tell her to go 
home, yet, hoping she would have sufficient sense to 
depart, they prepared to receive their distinguished 
guests. 

In a moment they had entered, and were seated in 
the parlor. Miss Sharprasp, however, exhibited no 
special concern, and gave no indications of departure, 
So, poor Mra. Squiggs (Heaven forgive her!) was 
obliged to tell a white fib—perhaps not far from the 
truth after all—to the effect that the strange visitor 
to whom they would shortly be presented, was a par- 
tially demented creature; an object of charity, living 
near by, addicted to singular mal-a-propos expres- 
sions. 

They were accordingly introduced, and managed 
to keep sober faces—though her remarks were inter- 
larded with grotesque mistakes—till after being seat- 
ed at supper, when, on receiving a second cup of tea, 
Miss Sharprasp expressed her opinion of the excel 
lence of that liquid, in this way: 

“Why, Mrs. Squiggs! Your tea is ‘splendid!’ the 
superfiuity of the sugar so superannuates the Chinese 
product, as to render it quite obnovious!” 

This was too much for human endurance; while 
the face of the hostess crimsoned with suppressed 
laughter, the city clergyman “haw-hawed right out 
in which Mr. Squiggs and the lady visitors heartily 
joined; in an instant accompanied by the uncontrol- 
able titter of Mrs. S—. 

“What, in the name of goodness, ‘ tickle-rates’ 
you all,” continued the old maid, in genuine amaze, 
ment. “Didn't I expatiate in the ‘ properest- 
tense?” 

But the Rubicon was passed, the floodgates of 
mirth had broken bounds, and they were convulsed 
for several minutes; while the author of the laugh- 
able impropriety sat abashed with wonderment. 

She soon after took her departure homeward, say- 
ing, as she left, “I guess you all must have seen 
something out doors very ‘ pictur’squeal,’ (pictur 
esque) the way you laughed!” 

As soon as she had gone, the good parson solemnly 
advised his wife not to invite her again to the parson- 
age, for at least six months; and she resolved to heed 
the instruction. 


THE FIGHTING EDITOR. 

The “John Bull” newspaper, a high weekly, edited 
by Theodore Hook, frequently indulged in offensive 
personalities, in remarking on the conduct und char- 
acter of public men. A military hero, who would 
persist in placing himself conspicuously before the 
world’s gaze, received a copious share of what he 
considered and libellous abuse in the col- 
umnes of said “ Bull.” His soldier’s spirit resolved 
on revenge. An officer anda gentleman could not 
demean himself by calling on a hireling scribbler for 
satisfaction. Na! he would horsewhip the miscreant 
in his own den—the Bull would be taken by the 
horns! Donning his uniform, and arming himself 
with a huge whip, he called at the office of the pa- 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


per, and, scarcely concealing his agitation, inquired 
for the editor. He was invited bya clerk to take a 
seat in the room; he complied, and was kept waiting, 
while the clerk, who recognized the visitor, ran up 
stairs, and informed the editorial responsibilities of 
his name and evident purport. After an aggravating 
delay, which served considerably to increase the ill 
temper of the officer, the door opened, and a coarse, 
rough-looking man, over six feet in height, with a 
rtionate breadth of shoulder, and armed with a 

pladgeon, entered the room. Walking up to the 
surprised and angry visitor, he said, in a voice of 
thunder: 

“Are you the chap as wants to see me?” 

“You? No. 1 wish to see the editor of the paper.” 

“That’s me! I’m the werry man.” 

“There must be some mistake.” 

“Not a morsel! I’m the head-hitter of this Bull,” 
said the fellow, bringing the nobbed end of his 
bludgeon within fearful proximity of the officer’s 


Impossible!” 

“Do you mean to say as I’m telling a lie?” roared 
the ruffian, as he again raised his “ knotty argument.” 

“Certainly not—by no means!” said the officer, 
rapidly cooling down, and dropping his whip and his 
wrath at the same time. 

“Werry well, then! what are you wanting wi’ 
me?” 

“4 mistake, my dear sir—all a mistake! I expected 
tomeet another person. I'll call some other time.” 
And the valiant complainant backed to the door, bow- 
ing to the brawn beforehim. 

“And don’t let me ketch you coming again, without 
knowing who and what you want, We're always 
ready here for all sorts of customers—army or naval, 
civil or military—horse, foot and dragoons.” 

The officer retired, resolving to undergo another 
goring by the “Bull,” before he again ventured to 
encounter the fighting editor. 

When the clerk informed the occupants of the edi- 
torial sanctum of the visit of the irate colonel, neither 
Hook nor the publishers cared to face the horsewhip. 
Awell-known pugilist, the landlord of a tavern in 
the vicinity, was instantly sent for; a slight prepara- 
tion fitted him for the part, in which he acquitted 
himself with complete success. The story rapidly 
circulated, and the reputation of the fighting editor 
of the Bull prevented further remonstrance from 
persons who fancied themselves aggrieved by the 
liberty of the press. 

TEUTONIC ANGUISH. 

Dick Pomroy relates the following story of Teutonic 

anguish : 


A few months since, the country remembers that a 
steamer, the Lady Elgin, was lost on a trip from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, and about three hundred persons 
on board were drowned. The first report was that 
all had perished, but several had escaped and return- 
ed to their homes, after an absence of from one to 
three days. There lived in Milwaukee, at that time, 
4 burly German, named Triheister Dotewinger, who 
Tejoiced in a three-cornered lager beer saloon, an 
eight-square vrow, and an oval-faced cherub of eigh- 
teen summers, boy by nature, Schneider Dotswinger 
by name, and graceful as a young Bologna sausage in 
all its pristine bloom. 
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Schneider coaxed his two derivatives to go on the 
ill-fated steamer. News came that she was lost. The 
anguish-stricken Teuton, in a paroxysm of grief, 
called on us fn the editorial rooms, to inquire about 
his boy. We told him, as we were informed, that all 
were lost, and of course, his boy was a goner. He 
seated himself on a pile of books, and thus held 
forth: 

“Mein Gott—mein Gott, Mr. Bumroy, ’tis always 
shust so as it never vash since it vash so, and I knows 
em! I have so mooch droobles dis day as never vash 
since I make start mit mine lager peer grocery. It 
is shust so all der time, and I feels so pad all down 
here mit mine pelly. Let us go und make some lager 
peer drink, and I dells you pout dat Schneider what 
shust now lost me in ter Lady Helshin.” 

We accompanied the grief-stricken one to a saloon 
where lager was held forth, and over a glass of beve- 
rage he thus continued: 

“Now, Mr. Bumroy, mine Heart be aus ka spielt 
(played out). I make so mooch loves ver dat Schnei- 
der as vot no man ever makes for his poy. I’se had 
so mooch trooble mit him doo. Ven he vos un fine 
leedle poy, fat shust like un leetle pig, he had so 
much worms ash no poy never had, und it takes more 
as zwei barrels of goot lager peer to get dat poy out 
of der worms. Take some more peer, Mr. Bumroy! 

“ Und den, mine friend, he makes ter leedle meesels, 
and goomes out all over in und solid leetle spohts, 
shust like un papy vot is freckled as never vash, und 
it cost me more as doo tollars to get dat Schneider 
away from dem sphecles. UndI makes play mit him 
on der vloor und have such fun sphanking him as 
never vash, und den he makes such growl, und goes, 
out ter door ven he vants to, shust like nopody, so it 
does his poor fadder’s heart so much goot to vatch 
him as you neversaw! Take some more peer, Mr. 

“Und den he make grow shust like notinks. Und 
he gets so pig in his leedal sthumack like his fadder! 
Und shust like his mudder, doo. He vas shust sach 
a boy as never vash. Und he makes himself grow 
big, und he drinks so much lager peer as his fadder, 
und is so much help in mine grocery. He draws peer 
so goot as I does, und I sits all der times seeing 
Schneider draw peer, und I smokes my bipe toshleep 
all ter viles! Und now I veels so pad down here! 
Take some more peer, Mynheer Bumroy ! 

* Und now dat Schneider vas gone make himself 
drown on ter Lady Helshin! He vash so good poy as 
never vash, und I must make myself get odder little 
Schneider shust like him. I dell you, Mynheer Bum- 
roy, I never make myself veel so pad since dat poy 
vas notink!” 

Just then, the door opened, and in came Schneider, 
a living witness fresh from the disaster, brought up 
by Dennison on the cars, 

“O mein Gott, there comes dat Schneider!” Jump- 
ing up. “O Schneider, you big rascal, kiss your 
fadder! Goom to your poor fadder’s arms!”’ They 
embrace. ‘Now take some lager peer mid your 
fadder. Go kiss your mu dder, you big rascal! 
Here, kiss your fadder, you big rascal. vot. drowns 
in der Lady Helshin; und you big rascal, ven next 
you goes mit der Lady Helshin to ride, you sthay here 
und sell lager peer, and lets your poor fadder go have 
funs not by a great sight! Omein Gott, how I makes 
love dat boy! I'd rather find fifty dollars in gold as 
drown him mit ter steamboat!” 
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A OUTE YANKEE. 

Andy Cummins, who used to live out near Fram- 
ingham, was a “‘ cute down-easter ”—a real live Yan- 
kee, hard to béat. He was once in a country bar- 
room “ down South,” where several gentlemen were 
assenibled, when one of them said: 

“ Yankee Cummins, if you'll go out and stick your 
pen-knife intoanything, when you come back I'll tell 
what it’s stickin’ in.” 

Yer can’t dono such thing!” responded Cummins. 

*T'l! bet ten dollars of it,” answered the Southerner. 

“ Wal, I rather guess I'll take that ere bet! Here, 
captain” (turning to the landlord), “hold stakes, 
and I'll just make half a saw-horse in less than no 
time.” 

The parties deposited an X apiece, and Cummins 
went on his mission, but in a short time he returned, 
saying: 

“Wal, neighbor, what is it sticking in?” 

“Yn the handle,” replied the Southerner, holding 
out his hand for the stakes. 

“ Guess not; jist wait a minute,” said the Yankee, 
ashe held up the handle of the knife, minus the 
“blade. “I kalkilate the blade can’t be in the handle, 
when it’s driv clean up in an old stump aside of yer 
out thar.” 

Cummins, of course, won the wager, and the 
Southerner sloped for parts unknown, amid roars of 
laughter. 


A GREAT SHOW. 

People in the country are blessed with some great 
exhibitions, combining more real fun than anything 
to be seen in the city. For instance, who would not 
laugh to witness the following rich bill of fare, serv- 
ed up in a neighboring State? 

JUST OPENED, WITH 100,000 CURIOSITIES, 


And performance in Lecter Room; among 
which may be found 


A pair of Shuttle Cocks and one Shuttle 
Hen—alive! 
The 
Sword witch General Washington Fit with 
At the Battle of Waterloo! 
Whom is six feet long, & broad in proportion. 


The Tushes of a Hippopotenuse! 
Together with! 
A Bengal Tiger! Spotted Leprosy! 


Naples. A thin smoke rises. It 18 THE BEGINNING 
of the Ervoriox. The Naple folks begin to travel. 
Yellow fire, follered by silent thunder. Orfal con- 
sternation. Suthin rumbles. Tt is the Mountain pre- 
paring to Vomic! They call upon the Fire Depart- 
ment. Jt is no use. Flight of Stool pigeons. A cloud 
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of impenetrable smoke hangs over the fated city, 
through which the Naplers are seen making tracks, 
Awful explosion of butts, kurbs, forniquets, pin- 
wheels, and serpentiles! The Mounting Laver be- 


gins to splash out! 
End of Part One. 
COMIC SONG. 

The Parochial Beedle,...................Mr. Mullet, 
LIVE INJUN ON THE SLACK WIRE. 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE CORNUCOPIA 
By Signer Vermicelli. 

Signer Mullet, 
In the course of the evenizig will be an 
Exhibishan of 
EXILERATIN’ GAS UPON THE LAFFIN HIGHENA! 
Part Two. 


Bey of Naples "luminated by Bengola Lites. The 
Laver gushes down. Through the smoke is seen the 
city in a state of conflagration. The last family, 
“Whar is our Parents?” A red hot stone of eleving 
tuns falls on to’em. The bareheaded father falls 
scentless before the Statoo of the Virgin! Denumong! 

The whole to conclude with a 


GRAND SHAKSPERING PYROLYGENOUS DISPLAY 
OF FIREWORKS! 

Maroon Bulbs changing to a spiral wheel, which 
changes to the Star of our Union; after, to butiful 
pints of red lites; to finish with busting into a Bril- 
liant Perspiration ! 

: During the evening a‘number of Popular Airs will 
be performed on the Scotch Fiddle and Bag-Pipes by 
a real Highlander. 

Real Highlander, .. -Mr. Mullet, 
0a" Any boy making a musé will be injected at 
onct. 


a 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


A young lady who was a firm advocate of total 
abstinence, when riding from her father’s country 
seat to a neighboring village, met a young man on 
foot who was carrying a suspicious-looking jug. She 
at once reined in her horse and asked him what he 
had in “that jug.” Looking up with a comical leer, 
he simply winked one eye and smacked his lips, to 
indicate that it contained something good. The 
young lady, supposing he meant alcohol, immediate- 
ly began to talk temperance; but her auditor re- 
quested the privilege of first asking her just one 
simple question. ‘ What is it?” she inquired. “It 
is this,” he replied. “‘ Why is my jug like your side- 
saddle?” She could not tell “It’s because it holds 
a gail-on!” said he. “ Whattrifling! exclaimed the 


indignant young lady, and then continued, “ Young 
man, you do not perceive—” “ Just one more que® 
tion,” interrupted her auditor, “and then I’m done 
Why is my jag also like the assembly-room of 4 


female seminary at roll-call?” “I’m sure I don’t 
know,” petulantly replied the young lady. ‘ Well, 
it’s because it’s full o’ lasses,” said the incorrigible 
auditor. The fair lecturer touched her spirited horse 
with her whip, and was soon out of hearing of th 
rude young man’s laughter. 
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Irritated Gent: —" Now, then, young ’un, what are you a-starin’ at?” 
Intelligent Newsvender (who sells the Flag and the Union, continuing to look fixedly at I. G ,)—“O, 
nothin’ caly o-gesia’ into vacancy!” 


Nervous Individual (in an excited tone)— Go away from here! We don’t want you!” 
grinder bet sedly}—" Ne , knows my rights! 


THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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‘Clara (who i is going out shoppi “ Auntie, dear, what size I get your gloves?” 
_Aupt Maria a7 same as your own. can’t be much 


= _ . SEASIDE AMUSEMENT FOR THE JUVENILES. 
‘ae - Clara (who holds a shovel)—“ Now, Sammy, if you make any more noise, I'll on the h 
and then bury you in earnest. Wont ‘we, Dick?’ 


SaaS 
Sa d’s tender i ted his attendance at the 
Clare OS Lindy give his evening pertormance. Mewes. Tom 
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